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Send you this imper- 
ee Draught of your 
Excellent Eſay con- 
cerning Human Under 
Handling; which, I muſt confeſs, 
falls as much ſhort of the Per- 
fection, as it does of the Length 
of the Original: Nevertheleſs, - 
as I lately intimated to you, 
(and you were pleas d to think 
that what I 1 d in refe- 


TENCE 


”, 


Coy 


The Dedication. 
rence to this Deſign, would not 
be wholly loſt. Labour,) j am 


not without Hopes, that it 


may in this contracted Form 


prove in ſome Meaſure ſervice - 


able to that Noble End which 


vou have ſo ſucceſsfully Aimed 
at in it, viz. The Advancement 
| of Real and Uſeful Knowledge. 


The Inducement which moved 
me to think of abridging it, 
was a Conſideration purely ex- 


trinſical to the Work it ſelf, 
and, in Effect, no other than 
this, That it would be better 


ſuited to the Eaſe and Conve- 
nience of ſome Sort of Rea- 
ders, when reduc'd into this 


| narrow Compaſs. In order to 
| this, I thought the Firſt Book, 
Which is employed in refu ting 


* Common 3 of = 
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nate Netions and Ideas, might 


x I 


be beſt ſpared in this Abridg- 


ment; eſpecially ſince the Rea- 
der may be convinc'd by what 
he ſhall find here, that ſuch 
a Suppoſition is at leaſt need- 
leſs, in regard he may attain 
to all the Knowledge he has, 
or finds himſelf copable of, 
- without the Help of any fuch 


Innnate Ideas. Beſides this, I 


have retrench d moſt of the 
larger Explications; and ſome 
uſeful Hints and inſtructive 
Theories I have wholly omitted; 
not becauſe they are leſs con- 
ſiderable in 1 ſelves, but be⸗ 
cauſe they ſeem d not ſo neceſ- 
fary to be inſiſted on in this 


Abridgment, conſider d as a 


previous Inſtrument, and pre- 
paratory Help to guide and 
A3 conduct 
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conduct the Mind in its Search 
after Truth and Knowledge. I 
did particularly paſs by that ac- 
curate Diſcourſe concerning the 
Freedom and Determination of 
the Vill, contained in Cap. xxi. 
Lib. II. becauſe I found it too 
long to be inſerted here at large, 
and too weighty and momen- 
tous to be but ſlightly and im- 


: 1 repreſented. This I 
hope will prove no Prejudice 
to the Eſſay it ſelf, ſince none, 
preſume, will think it rea- 
ſonable to form a judgment of 
the whole Work from this A- 


bridgment of it: And I per- 
ſwade my ſelf, that few Rea- 
ders will be content with this 
_ Epitome, who can convenient- 
'ly furnith themſelves with the 
_ - Efſay at large. However, I 
| | am 


The Dedication. vii 
am apt to think, that this a- 
lone will ſerve to make the 
Way to Knowledge ſomewhat 
more plain and eaſy, and af- 
ford ſuch Helps for the Im- 
provement of Reaſon as are, 
perhaps, in vain ſought after 
in thoſe Books which profeſs to 
teach the Art of Reafoning. But 
nevertheleſs, whether you ſhall 


think fit to let it come abroad 


under the Diſadvantages that 
attend it in this Form, I muſt 
leave you to judge: I fhall 


only add, that I think my own _ 


Pains abundantly recompenſed 
by the agreeable, as well as in- 
ſtructive Entertainment, which 
this nearer View and cloſer In- 
ſpection into your Eſſay afford- 
ed me: And I am not alittle 
pleaſed, that it has given me 

A 4 this. 
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this Opportunity of expreſſing 
the juſt Value and Efteem I 
have for it, as well as the Ho- 
nour and Reſpect I have for its 
Author. I am, 


Honoured S R, 


Oxon. 


17. 
hoy 


Your very Humble 


ry 


and Obligd Servant, 


Jon Wrnns. 
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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. \INCE it is the Underſtand- 
ing that ſets Man above the 
reſt of Senfible Beings, and 

gives him all the Advantage and Do- 
minion which he bas over them ; it is 
certainly a Subject, even for its NV oble- 
neſs, worth the enquiring into. 
II. My Purpoſe, therefore, is to en- 
quire into the Original, Certainty, 
and Extent of Human Knowledge ; 
together with the Grounds and De» 
 grees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent, 
which 1 ſhail de in the fellow!ng Me- 


tbod. | 
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III. Firſt, I all enquire into the 
Original of theſe Ideas or Notions, 
<ohich a Man obſerves, and is conſcious 
to himſelf be bas in lis Mind, and the 
Ways. whereby the Underſtanding comes 
to be furniſhed with them. 

Secondly, What Knowledge the Un- 
derſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and 
the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of 


11. — 
Tbirdiy, I ball make ſome Enquiry 
into the Nature and Grounds of F aich 
IV. If by this Enguiry into the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding, I can di. 
exver the Powers thereof, how far 
they reach, and where they fail us, it 
may be of Uſe to prevail with the buſy 
Mind of Man to be more cautious 
in meddling with Things exceeding its. 
Comprehenſion, to flop when it is at 
the _ Extent of its Tether, and 
to fit down in à quiet Igzorance © 
ths Things, which *, — 44 
tion are found ip be beyond the Reach 
of our Capacitiess We ſhould not 
_ be fo forward, out of 
an Afﬀettation of Univerſal 


. ledge, 


1 
Know- 


i 
' 
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ledge, to perplex our ſelves with Dif- 
putes about Things to which our Un” 
derflandings are not ſuited, and of 


which we cannot frame in uur Minds 


any clear or dijtinf# Perceptions, or 
thereof (as it has, perhaps, too often 


| bappened) we have not any Notions at 
all; but ſhould learn to content our 


ſelves with what is attainabie by us in 
this State. 5 
V. For though the Comprehenſion 


of our Underſtanding comes exceeding 


fort of the vaſt Extent of Thing., 


yet wwe ſhall have Cauſe enough to 
magnify the bauntiful Author of our 
Being, for that Portion and Degree 
of Knowledge he has beſtowed on us 
fo far above all the reſt of the Inha- 


 bitants of this our Manon. Men 


have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with 
what God bath thought fit for them, 
ſince he has given them (as St. Peter 


| ſays, Harra f Com 1g ebe 
whatſoever 1s neceſſary for the Con- 
veniences of Life, and Information 


of Virtue; and has put within the 
Reach of their Diſcovery the com- 
fortable Provijion "of this Life, and 

= _ 0 
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the Way that leads to a better. How | 


ſhort foever their Knowledge 


come of an univerſal or perfect 


Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it 
yet ſecures their great Concernments, 
thet they have Light enough to lead 
them to the Knowledge of their Ma- 


ker, and the Sight of their own Du- 


ties. Men may find Matter ſuffici-. 


ent to buſy their Heads, and employ 


| their Hands with Variety, Delight 
and Satisfattion, if they vill not bold- 


ly quarrel with heir own Conſtitu- 
tion, and throw away the Bleſſings 
their Hands are filled with, — iſe 
they are not big enough t0 graſp every 
Thing. We ſhall not have much Rea- 


en 7 complain of the Narrowneſs of 


our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of uſe to us; 
, that they are very capable: 

a it will be an Unpardonable, as 
well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we 
3 the Advantages of our 

| Knowledge, and neglett to improve 
it to the Ends for which it was given 
us, becauſe there are ſome Things that 
are ſet out of the Reach of it. It 
will 
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will be no Excuſe to an idle and un- 
toward Servant, who would not at- 
tend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
' plead that he had not Sun- 

ſhine : The Candle that is ſet up in 
us, ſhines 'bright enough for all our 
Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can 

nale with this, ought to ſatisfy us; 
and wwe ſhall then uſe our Unaerſtand- 
ings right, when we entertain all Ob- 
jects in that Way and Proportion, that 
they are ſuited to our Faculties, and 
upon thoſe Grounds they are capable of 
being propoſed to us; and not peremp- 
torily or intemperately require Demon- 
ſtration, and demand Certainty, where 
Probability only is to be had, and which 
is ſufficient to govern all our Concern- 
ments. If we will diſbelieve every 
Thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know 
all Things, we ſhall do much what - as 
wiſely as be who would not uſe his Legs, 
but fit ſtill and periſh becauſe be had 
no Wings to fly. EN; 

VI. When we know dur own Strength, 
we ſhall the better know what to 
undertake with Hopes of Succeſs s 

an 


14. The Introduction. 
and when we have well ſurvey d the 
Powers of our own Minds, we ſhall not 
be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet | 
aur Thoughts on Work at all, in De. 
pair of knowing any Thing ; nor on the | 
other Side, queſtion every Tbing, and 
diſclaim all Knowledge, becauſe forme |\ 
Things are not to be underſiood. Our 
Buſineſs here, is not to know all Things, 
but thoſe Things which concern our 
Condutt. If we can find out thoſe 
Meaſures whereby a Rational Creature, 
put into that State which Man is in in 
this World, may and ought to govern 
his Opinions and Actions depending 
thereon, we need not be troubled that 
ſome other Things ſcape our Knowledge. 
VII. This was that which gave the 
firſt Riſe to this Eſſay concerning the 
Underſtanding : For I thought that 
the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe 
veral Enquiries the Mind of Man 
was very apt to run into, was to 
take a Survey of our Underſtandings, 
examine our own Powers, and ſee to 
what Things they are adapted : Till 
that was done, I fuſpefied we began 
b gol 
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ö at the wrong End, and in vain ſought 
| for Satisfattion in a quiet and ſecure 
: | Poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt con- 
| cerned us, whilf we let looſe our 
\ | Thoughts in the vaſt Ocean of Be- 
Bg. as if all that boundleſs Extent 
rere the Natural and Undoubted © 
Poſſeſions of our Underſtandings ; 

wherein there was nathing exempt 
from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its 
Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending 
their Enquiries beyond their Capacities, 
and letting their Thoughts wander into 
thoſe Depths where they can find no ſure 
| Feeting, it is no Wh that they raiſe 
| | Queſtions, and multiply Diſputes, which 
never coming to any clear Reſolution, 
are proper only to continue and increaſe 
their Doubts, and to confirm them 
at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Where- 
as, were the Capacities of our Un- 
derſtandings well confider' d, the Ex- 
tent of our Knowledge once diſcover- 
| ed, and the Horizon fone which 
{| ſets Bounds between the enlightned 
and dark Parts of Things, between 
what is, and what is not compre- 


benſible 


WAS 
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benfible by us, Men would, perhaps, 


with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the. 
avow'd Ignorance of the One, and 


employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, 
with more Advantage and Satisfattion 
in the Other. , 


V. ; 
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| ſome Men, that there are in the Un- 
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BOOK II. 


CHAP 1 


Of Ideas in general, and their 


Original. 


Y the Term Idea, I mean what- 
ever is the Object of the 
Underſtanding when a Man 
Thinks, or whatever it is which the 
Mind can be employ d about in Think- 


| I preſume it will be eaſily granted 
me, that there are ſuch Ideas in Mens 


Minds: Every one is conſcious of 


them in himſelf; and Mens Words 


and Actions will ſatisfy him what they 
ue in others. Our frft Inquiry then 


ſhall be, How they come into the 


Mind. 


It is an eſtabliſh'd Opinion amongſt 


derſtanding certain Innate on 


(18) 


ſome primary Notions, (Kona! S m0 


Characters, as it were, ſtamp'd upon 
the Mind of Man, which the Soul 
receives in its very firſt Being, and 
brings into the World with it. 
This Opinion is accurately diſcuſs d, 
and refuted in the Firſt Book of this 
Eſſay, to which I ſhall refer the Rea- 


der, that deſires Satisfaction in this | 


Particular. 


It ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhew, | 
how Men, barely by the Uſe of their | 
Natural Faculties, may attain to all 


the Knowledge they have, without the 


Help of any Imate Impreſſions, and 
inty without any| 
ſuch original Notions and Principles : | 


may arrive at Certai 


For I imagine any one will eaſily 
grant, That it would be im 
to ſu the Ideas of Colours in- 
nate in a Creature to whom God hath 
given Sigbt, and a Power to receive 
them by the Eyes from External Ob- 


Mind, for which I ſhall appeal to 


ſer vation. 
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jects. I ſhall ſhew by what Ways and 
all other Ideas come into the 


every one's own Experience and Ob- 
* 
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Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, 


as we ſay, White Paper 
Characters, without any Ideas : How 
comes it to be furniſh'd ? Whence has 


it all the Materials of Reaſon and 


Knowledge ? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Tence and Obſer- 
vation, This, when employ'd about 
External Senſible Objects, we may call 
Senſation : By this we have the Ideas 


| of Bitter, Sweet, Yellow, Hard &c. 
which are commonly calld Senfible 


Qualities, becauſe convey'd into the 


Mind by the Senſes. The fame Ex- 


ceiv'd and reflected on by us, we may 


call Reflection: Hence we have the 
ing. Willing, Reaſoning, &c. 


Theſe two, viz. External Mate- 
rial Things, as the Objects of Senſa- 


tion, and the Operations of our 


own Minds, as the Objects of Reflec- 


tion, are to me the only Originals 


from whence all our Ideas take their 


— Beginnings : The Underſtanding ſeems 
gat to have the leaſt Glimmering of 


Ideas, 


„ void of all 


(620) 
Ideas, which it doth not receive from 
one of theſe two Sources. Theſe, 


when we have taken a full Survey of 


them, and their ſeveral Modes and 
Compoſitions, we ſhall find to con- 
tain our whole Stock of Ideas ; and 
that we have nothing in our Minds, 
which did not come in one of theſe 
two Ways. 
"Tis evident, that Children come by 
Degrees to be furniſh'd with Ideas from 


the Objects they are converſant with: 


They are ſo ſurrounded with Bodies 
that perpetually and diverſly affect 
them, that ſome Ideas will (whether 
they will, or no) be imprinted on their 


and Tangible Qualities, do continually 
ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force 
an Entrance into the Mind. Tis late 
commonly before Children come to 
have Ideas of the Operations of their 
Minds; and ſome Men have not 
any very clear or perfect Ideas of the 


greateſt Part of them all their Lives: | 


Becauſe, though they paſs there con- 


Minds. Light and Colours, Sounds | 


BESR HESRPSEPr RES ... 


tinually, yet, like floating Viſions, | 
they make not deep Impreſſions |. 


enough | 


rd K R Sn aK 88. 8 


Err 


| Thinks, and that it always has 
actual Perception of Ideas as long as 


than for Body always to Move: The 


( 21 ) 


enough to leave in the Mind clear and 
"ſting Leas, till the Underſtanding 


turns inward upon its ſelf, and reflects 


on its own Operations, and makes 


them the Objects of its own Contem- 

plation. 5 3 
When a Man firſt percei ves, then 

he may be ſaid r have Ideas ; having 


Leas and Perception, fignifying the 


fame Thing. It is an Opinion main- 
tain'd by ſome, That the Soul always 


is as inſeparable from the Soul, as 
aua Extenſion is from Body. But 


' Icannot conceive it any more neceſ- 


fary for the Soul always to Think, 


jon of Ideas being (as I con- 


ceive) to the Soul, what Motion is 


to Body; not its Eſſence, but one of 


Its Operations: And therefore, though 


Thinking be never ſo much the pro- 


per Action of the Soul, yet it is not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould 
 Uways Think, always be in Action: 


That, 
4 


— 
— 
— 


( 28} 
That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the 
Infinite Autpor and Preſerver of - 


thence draw this infallible Conſequence, 


That there is ſomething in us that has 


a Power to think ; but _—_ 
Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 


we can be no farther aſſured RES 


perience informs us. 


Men, who fo confidently pronounce 


afraye think, and much — 
bable that it ſhould ſometimes not 
think, than that it ſhould often 


think, and that a long while > 4 


I would be glad to learn from thoſe 
that the Human Soul always thinks, 


ps ns i, and I 
fay it is as poſſible the Soul may not 


e 


n 
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ther, and not be conſcious to it {elf 
the next Moment after that it had 
thought. i 

I ſee noReaſon, therefore, to believe, 
that the Soul thinks before the Sen- 
ſes have furniſh'd us with Ideas to 
think on; and as thoſe are increas d 
and retain'd, ſo 15 comes * Exerciſe 
to improve its Faculty of Thinking, 
in the ſeveral RA. as well 
as afterwards, by 


CHAP. II. 
Of Simple Ideas. 


F Ideas, ſome are Simple, others 
Complex. A Simple Idea, is 
one uniform Appearance or Concep- 
uon in the Mind, which is not diſtin- - 
 puiſhable into different Leas. Such 


Ale 


( 24 ) = 
are the Ideas of Senſible Qualities, Þ 
which though they are in the Things Þ 
| themſelves fo united and blended, that | 
there is no Separation, no Diſtance} 
between them, yet the 1deas they 
produce in the Mind enter by the | 
Senſes ſimple and unmix'd. Thus, | 
though the Hand feels Softneſs and 
Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax, 
yet the Simple Ideas thus united in 
the ſame Subject, are as perfectly di- 
fin as thoſe that come in by different: 
. Theſe Simple Ideas are ſuggeſted no 
other Way than from the two Ways 
above mention d, viz. Senſation and | | 
| Reflection. | .. 
The Mind being once ſtored with | | 
the Simple Ideas, has the Power to | 
repeat, compare, and unite them to | | 
an infinite Variety; and fo can make, | 
at Pleaſure, new Complex Ideas, But 
the moſt enlarged Underſtanding can- 
not frame one new Simple Idea; nor 
1 Force deſtroy them that are 


CHAP.| 
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C HAP. III. 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


DE AS. wid reference: to the 


different Ways wherein they ap- 
_ the Mind, are of Four Sorts. 


| There a are ſome which come 50 


| as our Minds by one Senſe only. 


Secondly, There are others, convey- 


I 4 into the Mind by more Senſes than 


"Thirdy, Others, that are had from 


| Reflefion only. 


 Fourthly, There are ſome fappetied - 


to the Mind by all the Ways of —_ 


tion and Reflection. ; 
Firſt, Some oe into the Mind 


only by one Senſe peculiarly adapted 


to receive them. Thus Colours, Sounds, 
Smclls, &c. come in only by the 


_ byes, Ears, and IVoe. p if theſe. 
Organs are any of them fo diſor ler d 


B a8 


leſs to enumerate 
ge oe A 


CHAP. w. 
Of ' Solidity. 


Shall here mention one, which we | 
| & receive by our Touch, becauſe it 
is one of the chief Ingredients in ma- 
ny of our complex Ideas; and that is, 
the Idea of Solidity: It ariſes from 
the Reſiſtance, one Body makes to 
the Entrance of another Body into | 
the Place it poſſeſſetz, till it has left it. 
There is no Idea which we more con- 
ſtantly receive from Senſation - than 
this, In whatever Poſture we are, 


we 
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, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports 


mountable Force, hinder the A 
of the Parts of our Hands that preſs 


"WT. Ie 00 yy. 5 Y 5 gy”. = 


ty is more proper to expreſs it, be- 


which is Negative, 


fill Space: The Idea of which is, that 


). 5 3 
us, and 
ſinking downwards : 


hinders us from 


And the Bodies we daily handle, make 


ive, that whi remain 
LIN 


them. This Idea is commonly called 
Impenetrability. I conceive Solidi- 


tive in it, than trability, 
is perhaps 
more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Solidity it ſelf. This ſeems to be the 
moſt Eſſential Property of Body , 
and that whereby we conceive it to 


cauſe this carries ſomething more of 
is 


where we imagine any Space taken u 

by a ſolid * — R 
it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all 
other ſolid Subſtances. This Reſiſ- 
tance is ſo great, that no Force can 


 furmount it. All the Bodies in the 


World preſſing a Drop ef Water on 


all Sides, will never be able to over- 
come the Reſiſtance it makes to their 


B 2 approaching 


„ - 
approaching one another, till it be re- 
moved out of their Way. 

The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſn- 
ed from that of pure Space, in as 
much as this latter is neither capable 
of Reſiſtance nor Motion : "Tis diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from Hardneſs, in as much 
as Hardneſs is a firm Coheſion of the 
ſolid Parts of Matter making up Maſ- 
ſes of a ſenſible Bulk, ſo that the 
Whole doth not eaſily change its Fi- 
gure. Indeed, Hard and Soff, as 
commonly apprehended by us, are 
but Relative to the Conſtitutions of 
. -our Bodies : That being called Hard 
which will put us to Pain, ſooner than 
change its Figure, by the Preſſure of 
any Part of our Bodies; and that 
Soft, which changes the Situation of 
its Parts upon an eaſy and unpainful 
Touch. e e 

This Difficulty of changing Situa- 
tion among tlie Parts, gives no more 


| Solidity to the hardeſt Body, than 


to the ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant 
one Jot more ſolid than Water: 
He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body 

e ”_ 


„ 
well with Air or Mater, will quick 
ly find its Reſiſtance. By this we 
may diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Ex- 
tenſion of Body, from the Idea of 
the Extenſion of Sace: Fhat of 
Body, is the Cohe ſion or Continui- 
ty of ſolid, ſeparable, and moveable 
Parts; that of Space, the Continui- 
ty of unſolid, inſeparable, and im- 
moveable Parts. Upon the Solidity 
of Bodies depends their mutual In- 
_pulje, Reſijtance, and Protuſicn. Of 
pure Space, and Solidity there are ſeve- 
ral (among which I confeſs myſelf one) 


who perſuade themſelves they have 


clear and diftin& Ideas: And that 
they can think R Sface without any 


Thing in it that refiſts, or is protruded 


by Body, as well as on ſomething. 
that fills Space, that can be protru- 
ded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, 

or reſiſt their Motion; the Idea of 
the Diſtance between the oppoſite 
Parts of a Concave Surface being 


equally clear without, as with the © | 


Idea of any ſolid Parts between. If 
any one what this Sclidity is, I 
tend him to his Senſes to inform him: 

B 3 Let 


WT 
Let him put a Flint or Foot-Ball be- 
- tween his Hands, and then endeavour 
to join them, and he will know. 


C H AP. V. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senfes. 


OME Ideas we: get into the 
Mind by more than one Senſe, 


= Bw; Extenfion , Figure, Reſt , 


and Motion. Theſe are —— 
by the * and — 


CHAP. VL 


Of Simple Ideas of Reflefiion, 


8 oM E are had from Reflection 
only: Such are the Ideas we have 


of the por of our Minds ; of 


which the two principal are Percep- 


tion or Thinking; and Volition or 


* The Powers of producing 
theſe 


E . (31) 
theſe tions are called Faculties; 

which are the Underſtanding and Will. 

The ſeveral Modes of Thinking, &c, 
belong to this Head, 


* . 


CHAP. WL 
Of Simple Ideas of Senſation and 
8 Reflect ion. ö 5 
IJ"HERE are ſome ſimple Ideas 


convey'd into the Mind by all 
the Ways of Senſation and Reffeetion ; 


| , ſuch are Pleaſure, Pain, Power, 


Exiſtence, Unity, Succeſſion. Plea- 
ſure or Delight, Pain or Uneafineſs 
accompany almoſt every Impreſſion 
on our Senſes, and every Action or 
Thought of the Mind. By Pleaſure 
or Pain, we mean whatever delights - 
or moleſts us, whether it ariſes from 
the Thoughts of our Minds, or 
Thing operating on our Bodies. Sai. 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, 
and Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Torment, 
B 4 Miſery, 


(2 
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Miſery, Cc. are but different Degrees, | þ 


the one of Pleaſure, the other of Pain. 


The Author of our Beings having 
given us a Power over ſeveral Parts of 


our Bodies, to move, or keep them at 
Reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by their 
Motion to move our ſelves and other 
contiguous Bodies ; having alſo given 
a Power to our Minds, in - feveral In- 
ſtances, to chuſe amongſt it Ideas 
which it will think on ; to excite us 
to theſe Actions of Thinking and Mo- 


tion, he has join'd to ſeveral Thoughts 


and, Senſations a Perception of De- 


light : Without this we ſhould have 


no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or 
Action to another, Motion to Reſt. 


In which State, Man, however fur- 


niſh'd with the Faculties of Under- 


ſtanding and Will, would be a very 
idle unactive Creature, and paſs his 
Time only in a lazy Lethargick Dream. 


Pain has the ſame Efficacy to ſet us 
on work that Pleaſure has; ſince we are 
as ready to avoid that, as to purſue this. 
This is worth our Conſideration, that 
Pain is often produc d by the ſame 
Objects and Ideas that produce Plea- 

| | fare 


t 
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| fere in us. This their near Conjuns- 


tion gives. us new Occaſion of admi- 


ring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our 


Maker, who, deſigning the Preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annex'd Pain 


to the Application of many Thir.gs to 


our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm 
they will do us, and as Advices to 


| withdraw us from them. But he not 
deſigning our Preſervation. barely, but 


the Preſervation of every Part and 
in its Perfection, hath in many 
Caſes annex d Pain to thoſe very Ideas 


which delight us. Thus Heat,, that is 
very agreeable: to us in one Degree, 
by a little greater Increaſe of it, 


proves no ordinary Torment: Wich 
is wiſcly ordered by Nature, that when 
any Object does by the Vehemence 


of its Operation diforder the Inſtru- 
ments of Senfation, whole Structures 
eannot but be very delicate, we 


might by the Pain be ward to with- 
draw before the Organ be quite put 
cut of Order. That this is the End of 


Pain, appears from this. Conſideru- 
tion; That th.“ great Light is inſuſſc- 
t. bie to the E es, yet the higheſt De- 
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1 
gree of Darkneſs does not at all dif- |} 
eaſe them; becauſe that cauſes no 
diſorderly Motion in that curious Or- 
gan the Eye. But Exceſs of Cold, as | 
well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to the Temper 
which is neceſſary to the Preſervation 


ef Life. 


Another Reaſon why God hath an- 
nex'd ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and | 
Pain to all the Things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them 5 
in all Things that our Thoughts and 
Senſes have to do with, is, That we 
finding Imperfection and Diſſatisfacti- 
on, and Want of compleat Happineſs 
in all the Enjoyments of the Crea- 
tures, might be led to ſeek it in the 


Enjoyments of Him with whom 1s | 


Fulneſ of Foy, and at whoſe Right 
H — 4 1 * for TI 
Tho what is here ſaid concerning 
Pleaſure and Pain, may not perhaps | 
make thoſe Ideas clearer to us, than 
our own Experience does, yet it may | 


ſerve to give us due Sentiments of the | 


Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sove- 
reign Diſpoſer of all Things, which i 


not 


* 
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not unſuitable to the main End of 


theſe Enquiries ; ; the Knowledge and 


Veneration of Him being the chief 


End of all our Thoughts, and the pro- | 
per Buſineſs of all Underſtandings. | 


Exiſtence and Unity are two other 


| ine by every Object with- 


Out, and 


every Idea within. When 
Ideis are in our Minds, we conſider 
them as being actually there, as well 
is we conſider Things to be actually 


without us; which is, that they ex:/, 


or have Exiſtence : And whatever we 
conſider as one Thing, whether a Real 


Being, or Idea, ſuggeſts the Idea of 


Unity. 

Power is another Idea derived from 
theſe Sources: For finding in our 
ſelves that we can think, and move 
ſeveral Parts of our Bodies at Pleaſure, 
and obſerving the Effects that natural 
Bodies produce in one another; by 
both theſe Ways we get the Idea of 
Power. 

Succeſſion 1s * Idea ſi 
by our Senſes, and by Reflection on 
what paſſes in our Minds: For if we 


look into our ſelves, we ſhall find 


our 


36) 
our Leas always, whilſt we are awake, } us. 
or have any thought, - paſſing in Train, | . 
one going, and another coming, with- | 

out Intermiſſion. 


n 


CHAP. VIII. 


Some farther Confiderations con- 
cerning Simple Ideas. 


HATSOEvVeR is able, by affect- 

| ing our Senſes, to cauſe any 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby 
produce in the Underſtanding a Sim- 
ple Idea; which whatſoever be the 
Cauſe of it, is look'd upon as a real | 
Poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding. 
Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, 
Light and Darkneſs, Motion and 
Reſt, &c. are equally poſitive in the 
Mind, tho' ſome of their Cauſes may 
be meer Privations. An Enquiry 
into their Cauſes concerns not the 
Ideas as in the Underſtanding ; but the 
Nature of the Things exiſting without 


us... 


[3 ] 


| us. Thus a Pointer has diſtinet Ideas 


of White and Black, as well as the 


I Philoſopher, who tells us what kind 


of Particles, and how rang'd in the 
| Surface, occaſion d thoſe Colours. 
That a Privative Cauſe may 
| duce a Poſitive Idea, a 
Shadows; which (cho nothing but the 

' Abſence of Light) are diſcernible, and 
cauſe clear — poſitive Ideas. The 
natural Reaſon of which may be this, 
viz. That fince Senſation is "wakes 
| only by different Degrees and Modes 
of Motion in our animal Spirits, vari- 
ouſly agitated by external "Objects; the 


| - Abatement of any former Motion muſt 
| as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, 


as the Rs and Variation of it ; and 
thereby introduce a new Idea. We 
have indeed ſome negative Names 
which ſtand not directly for poſitive 
Ideas, but for their Abſence; ſuch as 
InfipidgStlence, which denote poſitive 
| Ideas, vis. Tate and Sound, with a 
j Signification of their Abſence. 

It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh Ideas 


| = they are Perceptions in our Minds, 


from what they are in the Bodies, that 
cauſe 
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cauſe ſuch 


ons in us: For we 


inherent in the Subject, moſt of thoſe 
of Senſation being in the Mind, no 
more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſt. 


ing without us, than the Names that | 


Rand for them are the Likeneſs of our 


Ideas, which yet, upon hearing, they | 


are apt to excite in us. 
Whatſoever the Mind perceives in 


it fo, or is the immediate Object of | 
„Thought, or Underſtand- 
ing, that 1 call an Idea: And the 
Power to produce an Idea in our 
Mind, I call the Quality of the Sub- 
jet, wherein that Power is. Thus a | 


Snow-Ball having the Power to 
duce in us the Ideas of bite, 
and Round; thoſe Powers, as they are 


are not to think the former exact Ima. 
ges and Reſemblances of ſomething | 


endo ggroynt vol 
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in the Snow-Ball, 1 call Quakities ; | 


and as they are Sen 


ceptions in our Underſtandings, I call 
them Ideas; which Ideas, if I ſpeak of 


ſometimes as in the Things themſelves, | 


I would be underſtood to mean thoſe 


Nualities. in the * which 
duce them in us. 


u/ations or Per- 


— 


1 
are of fu˙⁰ Sorts; Firſt, Original, os | 
Primary; ſuch are Solidity, Exten/i- 
en, Motion, or Reſt, Number and Fi- 
gure. Theſe are inſeparable from Bo- 
and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in 
-its Changes and Alterations. 'Thus 
take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into 
two Parts; each Part 3 Solidi- 
ty, Extenſion, Figure, Mobility : Di- 
0 it again, and it ſtill retains the 
fame Qualities ; and will do ſtill, tho” 
| you divide it on till the Parts become 

Secondly, Secondary Qxalities, ſuch 

as Colours, Smells, Taſtes, Sounds, &c. 

which, whatever Reality we by Miſ- 

take may attribute to them, are in 

Truth nothing in the Objects them- 

felves, but Powers to produce various 

Senſations in us; and depend on the 
Qualities before mentioned. 

The Leas of Primary Qualities of 
Bodies, are Reſemblances of them; 
and their Patterns really exiſt in Bo- 

1 But the Ideas pro- 
duced in us by ſecondary Qualities, 
* at all: 
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have no Reſemblance 
And what is feet, blue, or warm 


a - * 
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in the Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 


Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible FE 


Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which 
we call fo. 


Thus we fe that Fire at one Diſ. | 
tance, produces in us the Senfation of 


Warmth, which at a nearer Approach 
. cauſes the Senſation of Pain. Now 
what Reaſon have we to fay, that the 


Idea of Warmth is actually in the | 


Fire ; but that of Pain not in the Fire; 
which the ſame Fire produces in us the 


ſame Way? The Bulk, Number, Fi- 


gure, and Motion of the Parts of Fire, | 
are really in it, whether we perceive 
them, or no; and therefore may be | 


called real Qualities, becauſe they 


really exiſt in that Body: But Light 


and Heat are no more really in it, 
than Sickneſs or Pain: Take away the 


Senſation of them; let not the Eyes 
ſee Light or Colours, nor the Ear 
hear Sounds; let the Palate not taſte, 
or the Noſe ſmell, and all Colours, | 


- Taſtes, Odeurs, and Sounds, as they 
are ſuch particular Ideas, vaniſh and 
ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes, 
(that is) Bulk, Motion, Figure, &c, 
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| - Theſe Secondary Qualities are of 
Two . Sorts. Firſt, Immediately per- 
ceivable ; which by immediately ope- 
rating on our Bodies, produce ſeveral 
different Ideas * gy Me- 
diately percervable; which open 
ting Ag Bodies, change their 
primary Qualities, ſo as to render 
them capable of producing Ideas in 
us, different from what they did be- 
fore. Theſe laſt are Powers in Bo- 
dies, which proceed from the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of thoſe primary and 
original Qualities, to make ſuch a 
Change in the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture, &c. of another Body, as to 
make it operate on our Senſes diffe- 
rent from what it did before; as in 
by Hans Lead fluid. Theſe two 
1 ing nothing but Powers relating 
| to other Bodies and reſulting From 
|- the different Modifications of the Ori- 
| ginal Qualities, are yet otherwiſe 
thought of; the former being eſteem'd 
| real Qualities ; but the latter barely 
Powers : The Reaſon of this Miſtake 
kems to be this; That our Ideas of 
{nfible Qualities containing nothing 
| in 
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in them of Bulk, Figure, &c. we can- 
primary Qualities, which appear not 
to our Senſes to operate in their Pro- 
ductions, and with which they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or con- 
ceivable Connexion: Nor can Reaſon 
ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 
gure, &c. ſhould produce in the Mind 
the Ideas of Warm, Tellow, &c. But, 
in the other Caſe, when Bodies ope- 


rate upon one another, we 9 
that the Quality produced hath com- 
monly no Reſemblance with am 
Thing in the Thing producing it; and 
therefore we look upon it as the Effed 
of Power: But our Senſes not being 
able to diſcover any Unlikelineſs be- 
tween the Idea produced in us, and 
the Quality of the Object producing 
it, we imagine that our Ideas are Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething in the Ob- 
jects, and not the Effects of certain 
Powers placed in the Modification df — 
ſe 
a 
col 
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the oy Qualities, with which pri 
mary Qualities the Ideas produced i 
us have no Reſemblance. | 
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This little Excurſion into Natural 


n. 
Me | 
wot 
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ry and real Qualit 

xe always in them, 2 
dary and imputed Qualities, which are 
bac the Power of ſeveral Combinati- 
ons of thoſe primary Ones, when 
. without being diſtinctly 
we Rows to bw 
33 and what are not Re- 
ſemblances of ſomething really exiſt- 
1 denominate from 


— 
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1 Of Perception. 


ERCEPTI1ON is the firſt Idea we 
\ receive from Reflection: It is by 
called Thinking in general : Tho 
ff Thinking, in the Pr 
Tongue, fi | 
I Operaion of of the Mind about its Ideas, 
1 the Mind is active; where it 
ö confiders any Thing with ſome Degree 
uy of 
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PI 
- Perception ths Mind is for the 
Pan, only: Paſſive; and what it 
4 it cannot avoid  percervi 


=y . 


(a5; | 
e Cine ein Mowel + 
being acquſtorned to perceive what 

| of Appearances Convex Bodies 
ſions to make in_us, the Judy: | 
_ into their 
or Colour, fumes g its elf 


** of à Convex Figure 
uniform Colour. This in u. 


y a ſettled Habit, is in ay | 
=x 


* 


take that for the 
Senſation, which 


umd by the Judg- 


ſerves 5 Op: to ex 


2 that are excited in Bim 1 

em. Thus Habits come at laſt 
Þ produce Actions in us, which often 

ape our Obſervation. | 
j The Faculty of Perception ſems 
* that ahich ts ep Diſtinction 
fer the a om, and os 
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mals; tho 1 think we may, fm 
Make of an Oyſter or Cockle, reaial 


Inlet of all the Materials of it ; 
the fewer Senſes any Man has, and 
from that Knowledge which is to 
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Es AP. X 


HE woe Pri of the Mind 
whereby it makes a further Pro= _ 7 
towards Knowledge, I call Re- 2 
uin; which is the keepi of thoſe 4 
tit has receiv'd. 


hoe wit wen, a ur of Syd 
18- 3 W is, as it 
„5 of our Ideas; 
or narrow Mind of Man not be- 


it may have nſe 
of, Tie nr Zh being — but 


* 


ry Ggnifies no more but this 


; to revive Per $ it has once 


* ance of this Faculty, 
 . *o have all thoſe Ideas in oor Vnde 
——— 

W 
without the H. 
| _— which 


tothe fixing 
| But thoſe which make the deepeſt and 


which are accompanied with l 
or Pain. Ideas but once taken in, 1 


r repeated, are ſoon loſt; 


Sight when. yery youn 
The Memory in a 


Se Men 1 


— 


| That he Mind has a Power, in manyy * 


t imprinted them, 


pe. and Repetition help muck l 
Leas in our Memories 


moſt. laſting Impreſſions, are tha 


in ſuch as loſt ch 
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. but | 


-all our Ideas, even of thoſe which are 
- track deepeſt, and in Minds the meſt 


 freſh'd by a 
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dere ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of 


retentive : So that if they be not ſome- 


times renewed, the Print wears out, - 
and at laſt there remains nothing to be 
ſeen. Thoſe Ideas n 
t Return of the 


Objes or Actions that produce them, 


fix themſelves beſt in the Memory, 


and remain longeſt there: Such are 


= the Original Qualities of Bodies, viz. 
= Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, 
Se. and thoſe that almoſt conflantly 


ec us, as Heat and Cold; ide 
are the Affectious of all kind of 


3 Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, Num- 
der: Theſe, and the like, are ſeldom _ 
of quite loſt while the Mind retains any 
Lats at all. | 
nn Memory the Mind is oftentimes 


more than barely paſſive; for it often 


es it ſelf on work to ſearch ſome hid- 
ay den Leas; ſometimes they ſtart of 
=. their own Accord; and ſometimes tu:- 


dolent-and tempeſtuous Paſſions tum- 


ble them out of their Cells, 


© - The 


„ 
The Defects of the Memory are 
Tao. 


Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite; 


and fo far it-- produces perfect Igno- 


rance. ä | 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, |. 
and retrieves not the Ideas laid up in | 


ſore quick enough to ſerve the Mind 
upon Occaſions. This, if it be to a 
2 Degree, is Stupidity. In the 


have to a great Degree, as well as Man, 


as appears by Birds learning of Tunes, 
and their Endeavour to hit the Notes | 


right: For it ſeems impoſſible that 
they ſhould endeavour to conform their 


Voices 7 tis plain they do) to Notes, 


whereof they have no Ideas. 


ving Ideas ready at hand on all Oc- | 
caſions, conſiſts what we call Irven- 
Tian, Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. | 
This Faculty other Animals ſeem to 
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2 | Ideas. 
| and Certainty of ſeveral even general 
| - Propoſitions, which paſs 
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CHAP. : 


| Of Diſcerning, and other Ope- 


rations of the Mind. 


' Nother Faculty of the Mind is. 
That of diſcerning between its 
On this the Evidence 


s for Innate 
Truths : Whereas indeed they depend 


on this clear diſcerning Faculty of the 


Mind, whereby it perceives two [deas 
to be the ſame, or different. In being 
able nicely to diſtinguiſh one Thing 


from another, where there is the leaſt 


Difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, 


that Exattneſs of TFudgment and 
Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be 


obſerv'd in one Man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to Wit, which 
conſiſts moſt in the Aſſemblage of 


 Jaeas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs andVariety, which have the 
i 1 


leaſt 
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leaſt Reſemblance to form agreeable 
Viſions: Whereas Judgment ſeparates | 


carefully thoſe Ideas, wherein can be 


found the leaſt Difference, to prevent 


Error and Delufion. 


To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, 
it chiefly contributes that they be clear | 


and determinate; and when they are 


ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or | 


* Miſtake about them, tho the Senſes 


| ſhould convey them from the ſame Ob- 


ject differently on different Occaſions. 


The comparing of our Ideas one 
of Extent, 
Degree, Time, Place, or any other 


with another in reſſ 


Circumſtances, is another Operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, which 


is the Ground of Relations. Brutes | 
ſeem not to have this Faculty in any | 


great Degree. They have probably 


ſeveral Ideas diſtinct enough; but can- ; 


not compare them farther than ſome 


ſenſible Circumſtances annex d to the 


Objects themſelves. The Power of 


comparing general Ideas, which we 


may obſerve in Men, we may probably 
conjecture Beaſts have not at all, 


Compoſition | 
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Compoſition is another Operation of 


tte Mind, whereby it combines feve- 
nal of its Simple Ideas into Complex 
ones: Under which Operation we may 


reckon that of Enlarging; wherein 
we put ſeveral Ideas together of the 


| fame kind, as ſeveral Unites to make a 


Doren. In this alſo I ſuppoſe Brutes 


come far ſhort of Man; for tho they 
take in and retain together ſeveral 
Combinations of ſimple Ideat, as pol- 
fible a Dog does the Shape, Smell, and 


Voice of his Maſter; yet theſe are ra- 


| ther fo many diſtinct Marks, whereby 


he knows him, than one Complex Iden 
made out of thoſe ſeveral fimple ones. 
Abſtraction is another Operation of 


the Mind, whereby the Mind forms 


general Xdeas from ſuch as it receiv'd 


| from particular Objects; which it does, 
by conſidering them, as they are in the 


Mind ſuch Appearances ſeparate from 
the Circumſtances of real 
as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become 
general Repreſentatives of all of the 
fame Kind, and their Names applica- - 


dle to whatever exiſts conformable to 


ſuch abſtract Ideas. Thus the Colour 
C 3 which 


_ - Whol 
Þ theſe 
Acts of its own, whereby out of them, 


1 


( 54) 
which J receive from Chalk, Snow, and | 
Milk, is made a Repreſentative of all 


of that Kind; and has a Name given | 


it (Whiteneſs,) which figniffes the ſame | 
Quality, wherever to be found or ima- 


gin d. And thus Univerſals, both 


Ideas and Terms, are made. 
This puts the great Difference be- 
tween Man and Brutes : They ſeem to | 


reaſon about particular Objects and | 


Ideas; but there appear no Footſteps 
of Abſtrattion in bo, or of making 
General Ideas. * | | 


i... 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Complex Ideas. 
N the Reception of Simple Ideas, 


| the Mind is only Paſive, having 


no Power to frame any one to its ſelf, 
nor have any Idea which does not 
fiſt of them. But about 
Ideas it exerts ſeveral 


as the Materials and Foundations of 


a 


Sint the 
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-  _ 
the reſt, the other are fram'd : The 


A5 of the Mind, wherein it exerts 


its Power over its Simple Ideas, are 
chiefly theſe Three : Firſt, it combines 
ſeveral Simple Ideas into one Compound 
one; and thus all Complex Ideas are 
made. Secondly, It brings two Ideas, 
whether Simple or Complex, together, 
and ſets them by one another, fo as 
to take a View of them at once, with- 
out uniting them into one ; by which 
way it gets all its Ideas of Relations, 
Thirdly, It ſeparates them from all 
other Ideas that accompany them in 
their real Exiſtence : And thus all its 


General Ideas are made. I ſhall here 


begin with the firſt of theſe, and come 
to the other two in their due Places. 


As Simple Ideas are obſerv'd to exiſt 
in ſeveral Combinations united toge- 


ther, ſo the Mind may confider them 
as united, not only as they are really 
united in External Objects, but as it 


lf has joined them. Ideas thus made 


up of ſeveral ones put together, I call 


Complex,” as Man, Army, Beauty, 


Gratitude, &c. By this Faculty of re- 
peating and joining together its Ideas, 
C 4 the 
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the Mind has great Power in varying 


and multiplying the Objects of its | 


Thoughts. But it is ſtill confin'd to 
thoſe fimple Ideas which it receiv'd 
from the two Sources of Senſation 
and Reflection. It can have no other 


Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than what 


come from without by the Senſes, nor 
any other Ideas of the Opera 


theſe ſimple Ideas, it can by its own 
Power put them together, and make 


new Complex ones, which it never re- 


ceiv'd fo united. 


Complex Ideas, however com d- 


ed and decompounded, though their 
Number be infinite, and their Variety 


Subſtances : Thirdly, Relations. 


Moges, I call ſuch Complex Ideas |} 
which contain not the Suppoſition of 
ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſi- 


der d as Dependances on, and Affecti- 


ons of Subſtances, as Triangle, Grati- 
tude, Murder, &c. Theſe Modes are 
of two Sorts; Fuſt, S:mfle; which 


are 


ations of | 
a thinking Subſtance, than what it 
finds in it ſelf; but having once got 


_ endleſs, may all be reduc'd under theſe 4 
three Heads; Firſt, Moges : Secondly, | 


1 Ea, as a Dozen, Score, &c. which 


— 


8 
are Combinations of the fame ſimple 


| are but the Idas of ſo many diſtinct 
| Vaites put together. Secondly, Miæ d; 
which are compounded. of ſimple 
Leas of ſeveral Kinds; as Beauty, 
which conſiſts in a certain Compoti- 
tion of Colour and Figure, cauſing De- 
light in the Beholder ; Theft, which 
is the concealed Change of the Poſ- 
feſſion of any Fhing, without the Con- 
ſent of the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly 
contain a Combination of. Ideas of fe- 
' Secondly, Subſtances: The Ideas of 
Subſtances. are only . ſuch Combina« 
tions of ſimple Ideas, as are taken tos 
repreſent diſtinct particular Things ſub- 
| fiſting by themſelves, in which the 
| coafuſed Idea of Subſtance: is always 
the chief. Thus. a Combination of the 
Leas of a certain Figure, with the 
Powers of Motion, Thought, and 
Reaſoning, join'd to Subſtance, make 
the ordinary Idea of Man. 
Dee again are either of ſingle Sub. 
1 nces, as Man, Stone; or of col: 
| ive, or ſeveral put together, as 


| 7 - 3 
Army, Heap. Ideas of ſeveral Sub- 
ſtances - together, are as much 
each of them one fingle Idea, as that 
of a Man, or an Unite. 

Thirdly, Relations: Which confiſt 
in the Conſideration and Comparing 
one Idea with another. Of ches 
_ Kinds we ſhall treat in their 


CHAP Xx 
/ Simple Modes: And, firſt, of 
tbe Simple Modes of : Sp Ace. | 


FAOxNcEerRNING Simple Modes we 
may obſerve, that the Modifica- | 
tions of any Simple Ideas, are as per- 
fectly different and diſtinct Ideas in 
the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Di- 
ſtance or Contrariety : Thus Two is 
as diſtinct from Three, as Blueneſs 


from Heat. Under this Head I ſhall |} 


firſt conſider the Modes of Space. 


Space | 


1 
— — 
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Space is a Simple Idea which we 
get both by our Sight and Touch. 
When we conſider it barely in Length 
between two Bodies, 'tis called Di- 


ance; when in Length, Breadth, and 


Thickneſs, it may be called Capacity. 
When conſiderd between the Extre- 
mities of Matter, which fills the Ca- 

city of Space with ſomething: So- 
id, Tangible, and Moveable, it is 
called Extenſion. And thus Extenſion 


will be an Idea belonging to Body = 
But Space may be conceiy'd without 
9 


Each different Diſtance is a different 


Modification of Space; and each Le 


of any different Space is a Simple 
Mode of this Idea. Such are an Hich, 
Foot, Tard, &c. which are the [deas 
of certain ſtated Lengths which Men 


ſettle in their Minds for the Uſe, and 


When 


by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring. 


theſe Ideas are made familiar to Men's 


Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
repeat them as often as they will, 
without joining to them the Lea of 


Body, and frame to themſelves. the 
eas of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, be- 


yond 


(6) . 
yond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies; 


and by adding theſe ſtill one to ano- | 


ther, enlarge their Idea of Space as 


much as they pleaſe. From this Power 
of repeating any Idea of Diſtance, } ; 


without being ever able to come to 
an End, we come by the Idea of Im- 
menſity. | 


Another Modification of Space, is 


taken from the Relation of the Parts 
of the Termination of Extenſion or 


circumſcrib'd Space amongſt them- - 
| ſelves; and this is what we call Fl. 


gure. This the Touch diſcovers in 
ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities 


come within our Reach; and the Eye 


takes both from Bodies and Colours, 


whoſe Boundaries are within its View; 


where: obſerving how the Extremities 


terminate either in Streight Lines, which + 
meet at difcernable Angles, or in 


Crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can 
be percew'd; by conſidering theſe as 
they relate to one another in all Parts 
of the Extremities of any Body or 
Space, it has that Idea we call Fi- 
gure ; which affords to the Mind infi- 
nite Variety. ne 


Another 
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Another Made belonging ro this 
Head, is that of Place. Our Idea of 
Place is nothing but the Relative Po- 
fition of any Thing with reference to 
| its Diſtance from ſome fix d and certain 
Points. Whence we ſay, that a Thing 
has, or has not changed Place, when 
| its Diſtance either is, or is not altered, 
with reſpect to thoſe Bodies with 
| which we have occaſion to compare 
Fit. That this is fo, we may eaſily 
(| from hence, That we can have 
no Idea of the Place of the Univerſe, 
tho we can of all its Parts. To fay 
| that the World is ſomewhere, means 
no more than that it does exit. The 
Word Place is ſometimes taken to ſig- 
_ | nify that Space which any Body takes 
| up; and fo the Univerſe may be con- 
4 cew'd in a Place. 1 Wes: 


CHAP. 


. Whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, 2 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Duration, and its Simpl 
Modes. 


HERE is another Sort of D.. 
8 lance, the Idea of which we 
get from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing Parts of Succeſſion, which 
we call Duration. The Simple Moda 


of it are any different Lengths of it 


Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time ani] 
Eternity. Rs | 

The Idea of Succeſſion is got by 
reflecting on that Train of Jade 
which conſtantly follow one another 
in our Minds as long as we are awake 
The Diſtance between any Parts 
this Succeſſion, is what we call Dur 
tion; and the Continuation of tix} 
Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any Thang 
hat" "commenſurate to the Succeſlia 


of any Ideas in our Minds, 15 what 


, = rADnmacs. A» 
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| we call our own Duration, or that 
I of another Thing co-exiſting with our 
Thinking. That this is ſo, appears 
| from hence, That we have no Percep- 
ton of Succeſſion or Duration, when 
that Succeſſion of our Ideas ceaſes, as 
ll in Sep: The Moment that we ſleep, 
| and awake, how diſtant ſoever, ſeems 
do be join'd and connected. And 
y it would be ſo to a waking 
an, could he fix upon one Idea with- 
out Variation, and the Succeſſion of 
others. And we ſee that they whoſe . 
houghts are very intent upon one 


Thing, let flip out of their Account a 


Part of that Duration, and think 
| that Time ſhorter than it is. But if a 
| Man, during his Sleep, dream, and Va- 
riety of Ideas make themſelves per- 
ceptible in his Mind, one after ano- 
ther, he bath then, during ſuch Dream 
ing, a Senſe of Duration, and of the 
length of it. ES of 
A Man having once got this Idea 

of Duration, can apply it to Things 


'} - which exiſt while he does not think : 


And thus we meaſure the Time of our 
yy Sleep, 


Ls). 

Sleep, as well as that wherein we are ji 
awake. 
Thoſe who think we get the Ia 
of Succeſſion from our Obſeryation of |; 
Motion by our Senſes, will be of our 
Opinion, when they conſider that Mo- 
tion produces in the Mind an Jara of 
Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it 
produces there a continued Train of 
diſtinguiſhable Ideas. A Man that 
looks upon a Body really moving, per- 
ceives no _ _ that Motion 
uces a conſtant Train of ſucceſſive. 
— But wherever a W. 15 | 
all Things be at reſt about him, if he 
thinks, he will be conſcious of Suc⸗ 
ceſſion without perceiving any Mo- 
tion. Hence Motions very /ſfow, are 
not perceived . by us; becauſe the 
Change of Diſtance is fo flow, that it 
cauſes no new Idea in us, but after a 
long Interval. The fame happens in 
Things that move very fioift ; which 
not affecting the Senſe with ſeveral di- 
ſtinguiſhable Diſtances of their Motion, 
cauſe not any Train of Ideas in our 


Minds, and conſequently are rot · per- 
ceived. 
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{lure by the Diurnal and Annual Re- 
| volutzons of the Sun, as being con- 


e 


It is not neceſſary that Time ſhould 
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Ieved. Thus any Thing that moves 
Trund in a Circle in leſs Time than our 
as are wont to ſucceed one another 
i our Minds, is not perceived to move, 


hut ſeems to be a perfect intire Circle 
of that Matter which is in Motion. 
zuch a Part of Duration as takes up 
the Time of only one Idea in our 
Minds, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceffion, we call an Inſtant. = 

Duration, as mark'd by certain Pe- 
nods and Meaſures, is what we moſt 
ly call Time; which we mea- 


ſtant, regular, and univerſally obſer- 


j able by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed 


equal to one another. 


be meaſured by Motion : Any conſtant 


| periodical. Appearance in feemingly 


equidiſtant Spaces, may as well diftin- 
puiſh the Intervals of Time, as what 
we make uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun 
to be lighted, and then extinguifhed 
every Day, and that in the Space of 
an Annual Revolution, it d ſen- 


bbly increaſe in Brightneſs, and ſo de- 


creaſe 
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creaſe again; ſuch a regular Appeg 
ance would ſerve to meaſure out 
Diſtances of Duration, to all that coy 
obſerve it, as well without, as wit 
Motion. The freezing of Water, . 
blowing of a Plant returning at eqy 
diſtant Periods in all the Parts of 
Earth, would ſerve for the fame Pu 
| poſe. In effect, we find that a Peopl 
of America counted their Years by thi 
coming and going away of Birds at ce 
tain Seaſons. — 
The Mind having once got ſuch 
Meaſure of Time, as the Annual N 
volution of the Sun, can eaſily ap 
it to Duration, wherein that Meal 
it ſelf did not exiſt; and the [dee @ 
Duration equal to an Annual Rev 
tian of the Sun, is as eaſily applical 
in our Thoughts to Duration, whe 
no Sun nor Motion was, as the [des 
2 Foot or Yard to Diſtances | 
the Confines of the World. | 

By the ſame Means, and from 
fame Original that we come to ha 
the Idea of Time, we have alſo th 
Lea which we call Eternity: Bi 
baving got the Leas of certain Leng 
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%o Fountains of all Knowledge, be- 


de mentioned, viz. Senſation and 
4 Refleftion, we get the Ideas of Dura- 
bon, and the ſeveral Meaſures of it. 


i For, | 
1. By obſerving what 


paſſes in our 


of Minds, how our Ideas there in train 
F conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and others 


begin to appear, we come by the Idea 


"Raf of Succeſſivn. 


Minutes, Hours, Days, &c. 


2. By obſerving a Diſtance in the 
eus of this Succeſſion we 
2 Jef Duration. 
3. By obſerving certain Appearances 

at 


get the Idea 


regular and ſeemingly equidiſtant 


of Periods, we get the Ideas of certain 


Len 


gths or Meaſure of Duration 


» as 


4. By being able to repeat thoſe 


meaſures of Time, as often as we will, 


we can come to imagine Duration, 


ere nothing does really endure or 


t: Thus we imagine to morrow, 
“vert Year, or ſeven Years hence. 


5. By 


= 4 6 
„ 4 4 
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_ 6, By being able to repeat any ſud Excl 
Idea of any Length of Time, as of} PF: 
Minute, Year, &c. as often as we will , © 
and add them one to another withay 
ever coming to an End, we come) 
the Idea of Eternity. 
6. By conſidering any Part of 
finite Duration, as ſet out by Period 
cal Meaſures, we come by the Idea "7 
what we call Time in general. W 


Of Duration and Expanſi 

confidered together, _ 
"IME is to Duration, as Plat gi 
| is to Space or Expan In 
They are ſo much of thoſe boundlay . 
Oceans of Eternity and Immen/ity, 4 Jul, 
is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from tit. 
reſt; and ſo are made uſe of to df 
note the Poſition of finite real Being "1 
in reſpect one to another, in thoſe it pes 
finite Oceans of Duration and Spac ; 


| 1 
Inch of theſe have a rugfoli Accepta- 


hon. | 
Fin, Time in general is taken for 

o much of Infinite Duration as is co- 
"4 caſtent with the Univerſe, and mea- 
ted out by the Motions of its great 
| Bodies. Thus it is uſed in the Phraſes, 
oo Before all Time; When Time ſball be 


dw more. | 
24 Place is likewiſe taken for that Por- 
in of infinite Space poſſeſſed by the 
I material World, tho this might be 
A more properly called Extenfon. Within 
Fhteſe two are confined particular 
'FTime or Duration, Extenſion or Place, 
cf all Corporeal Beings. 
mh Secondly, Time is ſometimes appli- 
Jed to Parts of that infinite Duration, 
kat were not really meaſured out by 

real Exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon 

act 
„ Occaſſon do ſuppoſe equal to certain 
le Lengths of meaſur'd Time; as in the 
Julian Period, which makes an Ex- 
aon of Seven hundred ſixty four 
lers beyond the Creation. Thus 
re way ſpeak of Place or Diſtance in 
1 the great Inane, wherein I can con- 
e a Space Equal to, or capable of 


- 


> receiving 
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CHAP. XVI 
_ Of Numbers. 


"HE Complex Ideas of Nu 
veral Unites together. The Sin 
Modes of it are each ſeveral Com 
nations, as Two, Three, &. T 
are of all others moſt diſtindt, M 

neareſt being as clearly different from 
each other, as the moſt remote: Tal _..._ 
being as diſtin&t from One, as Twi 0. 
hundred. But it is hard to form di No 
tinct Ideas of every the leaſt Excel "a 
in Extenfion. Hence Demonſtratiouf | .: 
in Numbers are more general in that ©: 
Uſe, and more determinate in the * 
Application, than thoſe of Extenſion, 7, 

Simple Modes of Numbers bein cf 
in our Minds but ſo many Combine i. 
tions of Unites, which have no Ve. © 

riety, but More or Leſs: Names i 


ww | 
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h diſtinct Combination, ſeem more 
ee than in any other Sort of 
Pikes : For without a Name, or Mark, 

to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, 
IK vill hardly be kept from being a 
[hep of Confuſion. Hence ſome Ame- 
| ricans have no diſtinct Idea of any 
Number beyond Twenty; fo that 
{when they are diſcourſed with of 
| geater Numbers, they ſhew the Hairs 
df their Head. * {pate 


Firſt, That the Mind 
of cxcfully two Ideas which are 
i one from another, only by the Addi- 
uy on or Subſtraction of one Unite. 
2 Secondly, That it retain in Memo- 
„be Names or Marks of the ſeveral 
5 Combinations, from an Unite to that 
Number; and that in exact Order, as 
* "| they follow one another. In cither of 
- which, if it fails, the whole Buſineſs 
of Numbering will be difturbed ; and 
1 bee will remain only the confuſed 
Ls of Multitude ; but the Ideas ne- 


A cellary to diſtinct Nameration will not 
be attaincd to. 


vl 
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CH AP. XVII 
7 Infinity. 


HE Idea fignified by the N we 
Infinity, is beſt examin'd, by 
_ conſidering to what Infinity is by vl 
Mind attributed, and then how if 
frames it. Finite and Infinite t 


are looked upon as the Modes df 


Quantity, and attributed primarily u J 
Thee: Hat have Parts, and are cape}... 
ble of Increaſe or Diminution, by thef 
Addition or Subſtrattion of, any the 
leaſt Part. Such are the Ideas of Spar 
Duration, and Number. 

When we apply this Idea to the 
Supreme Being, we do it primarily, inf 
reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; 
more figuratively; when to his VI 
dom, Power, Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly ines 
bauſtible and incomprebenfible : Fat 
when we call them Infinite, we = 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but * 

— 


I 

v bat carries with it ſome Reflection 
on the Number, of the Extent of the 
A or Objects of God's Power and 
F Wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed 
| & great, or ſo many, that theſe At- 
{ tributes will not always ſurmount and 
exceed, though we multiply them in 


our Thoughts, with the Infinity of 


1 | endleſs Number. I do not pretend to 
el fay, how theſe Attributes are in God, 
i who is infinitely beyond the Reach of 


af” our narrow Capacities; but this is our 


ff} way of 2 them, and theſe our 


' wh 7deos of their Infinity, 


The next Thing to be conſidered, is, 
oe ue come by the Idea of Infinity. 
Every one that has any Idea of any 
IF ſtated Lengths of Space, as a Fest, 

Tard, &c. finds that he can repeat 
that Idea, and join it to anther, to 


nf a Third, and fo on without ever 
coming to an End of his Additions : 
| From this Power of enlarging his 


os fame Power of repea 


| Idea of Space, he takes the Iden of 
| Infinite Space, or Immenſity. By the 


ting the Idea of 
au Length of Duration we have in 
our Minds, with all the endleſs Addi- 

| 8 D tion 


AI Jadeas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannd 
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ton of Number, we come by the da 
of Eternity. 4 
If our Idea cf Infinity be got by 
1 without End our own Ideas; 
why do we not attribute it to other 
Tdeas, as well as thoſe of Space and 
Duration; ſince they may be as es- 
ſily and as often ted in our 
Minds, as the other : Yet no 
ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs & 
Whiteneſs, though we can the 
Tdea of Sweet or White as ent- 
ly, as thoſe of Tard or Day? I ak 
fuer, that thoſe Ideas: that ha 
Parts, and are capable of _ 
by the Addition of any 
us, by their Repetition, 0 Laa afl 
finity ; becauſe with the endleſs N 
petition there is continued an En 
ment, of which there is no End. But 
it is not ſo in other Leas: For if 
the eſt Lea I have of „ 
I add another of equal Whiteneſs; 
enlarges not my Idea at all. Thok 
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be augmented to what Proporta 
Mlen pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyot 
what they have receiv d by their Se 
{5} - 
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ſes : But Space, ans, N 
bein Increaſe e- 
* 2 in che Mind an Idea of 
Denk Room for more; and 0 

the Thought of Infinity. | 

We are carefully to diſtinguiſh . 
„and the Idea of a Spac e Doi 
The firſt is -4 a ſup- 
3 9 


= an repeated Idea 
have aGtuall _—_— tes 


29a — is to ſuppoſe the 
Mind already paſſed over all thoſe re- 
ted Leas 4 Space, which an _ 
2 tion can never totally 
ſent to ĩt; which carries in it a 
ContradiQtion. 335 
This will be plainer, if we chr 
Infinity in Numbers. The Infinity 
of Numbers, to the End of whoſe Ad- 
dition every one perceives there is no 
Approach, eafily appears to any one 
dy "that reflects on it: But how clear ſo- 
cer this Idea of the Infinity of Num- 
on *. there is nothing yet more evi- 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of other 8 imple Modes. 


HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin} 
x Ideas of Sliding, Rowling, 
Walking, Creeping, &c. which are all 
but the different Modifications of Mo- 
tion. Swift and Slo are two different. 
eas of Motion, the Meaſures when 
af are made out of the Diſtances 11 
Time and Space put together. 
The le Variety we have in Sound 
Every articulate Word is a differ 
Modification of Sound; as are alb} 

Notes of difterent : tt f 
awhich make that Canplex I 4 
Tune. 

T be Modes of Colours might beg 
ſo very various: Some of which 
take notice of; as the different Del 5 
grees, or as they are term'd Shad 
af the fame Colour, But fince 4 
ſclda Wen 


— — 


rf 


n 
_ | feldom make Aſſemblages 


of Colours, 


I without taking in Figure alſo, as in 


| printing, &c. thoſe which are taken 


notice of do moſt commonly belong 


uu zs the firſt Idea that occurs: Where- 
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Experience of the Reader. 


. 


| to mird Modes, as Beauty, Rain- 
bow, &c. 


All compounded Taftes and Smells, 


re alſo Modes made up of the Simple 
| Ideas of thoſe Senſes : But they being 


ſuch as generally we have no Names 


| for, cannot be ſet down in Writing, 


but muſt be left to the Thou 


ghts and 
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CHAP. XIX. 


; Of the Modes of Thinking. 


HEN the Mind turns its View 
inwards upon its ſelf, Think- 


I it obſerves a great Variety of Mo- 
af. fifications; and thereof frames to its 
elf diſtin Ideas: Thus the Percep- 


don annex d to any Impreſſion on the 


Body made by an external Object, is 
D 3 _ 


. | 
 call'd Senſation. When an Idea re 
curs without the Preſence of the O 
ject, it is called Remembrance: When 

ſought after by the Mind, and 
again in view, it is Recolieftion : When 
held there long under attentive Conf. 


deration, it is Contemplation. When 


Tdeas float in the Mind without Re 


gard or Reflection, tis call'd in French} . 
Refoery ; our Language has ſcarce af + 


Name for it: When the Ideas at 
taken notice of, and, as it were, reg 
ter'd in the Memory, it is Attentim: 


When the Mind fixes its View m 


Sides, it is Intention and Study. S¹ 
without Dreaming, is Reſt from al 
theſe. And Dreaming, is the P = 
tion of Ideas in the Mind, not fapgek y 
ed by any external Objects, or known 
- Occaſions; nor under any Choice &. 
Conduct of the Underſtanding. Off - 
theſe various Modes of Thinking, le 
Mind forms as diſtin& Ideas, as it deal. 


| of. White and Red, a Square or 1 
+ . 


HAN 


any one Idea, and conſiders it on II 
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CH AP. XX. 


of the Modes of Pleaſure and 


Pain. 


 DLrazurs and Pain we Simple 


eas, which we receive both 


from Senſation and Reflection. There 
are Thoughts of the Mind, as well as 
- Senſations, accompanied with Plea- 
ſure or Pain. Their Cauſes are term'd 
Good or Evil. For Things are eſteem'd 
© Good or Evil only in reference to 
NMeaſure or Pain. That we call Good, 
- which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Plea- 


fure, or 


iſh Pain in us; to pro- 


eure or preſerve the Poſſeſſion of any 
Good, or Abſence of any Evil: And 
on the contrary, that we call Evil, 
Which is apt to produce or increaſe 


any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in 


us, or elſe to procure us any Evil, or 
d '* deprive us of any Good. By Pleaſure 


and Pain, I would be underſtood to 
24 _ 


(30 


mean of Body or Mind, as they ar- 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd ; tho in Truth 
they are only different Conſtitutions} 
of the Mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by 


Diſorder in the Body, ſometimes by 


- Thoughts of the Mind. Pleaſure and 
Pain, and their Cauſes, Good and Evil 

are the Hinges upon. which our Paſ- | 
fions turn: By reflecting on the va. 


rious Modifications or Tempers af 


Mind, and the Internal Senſations 


which Pleaſure and Pain, Good and 
Evil, produce in us, we may thence 


form to our ſelves the Ideas of our 
upon the | 
Thought we have of the Delight, which 
any Thing is apt to produce in us, we 
have an Idea we call Love: And on the 
contrary, the Thought of the Pain, 
which any Thing preſent or abſent pro- 
duces in us, is what we call Hatred. 
Deſre is that Uneaſinefs which a Man! 
finds in himfelf upon the Abſence of 
any Thing, the prefent Enjoyment of | 
which carries the Idea of Delight with | 
it. Foy is a Delight of the Mind 


Paſſions. Thus by reflecting 


ariſing from the preſent or aſſur'd ap- 


ptoaching Poſſeſſion of a Good. Ser- 


r is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, up - 


Thing which is apt to d 
ban Vacalinels 


Deſpair is the Thought of the Unat- 
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Thought of a Good loſt, o the 


the 


fue 


tainableneſs of any Good. Envy is 


mn Uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the 
Conſideration of a Good we defire, ob- 


ain d by one we think ſhould not have 


lad it before us. 


It is to be conſidered, that in refe- 


| rence to the Paſſions, the Removal: 


or Leſſening of a Pain, is conſidered, 
and operates as x Pleaſure ; and: the 


Loſs or Diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a 
E Pain. And farther, that the Patſions: 


in moſt Perſons operate on the Body, 
and cauſe various Changes in it:: Bat 
theſe being not always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea 
of each Paſſion, Beſides theſe Modes 
3 D 5 ob 


(82) 
of Pleaſure and Pain, which refub | 
from the various Conſiderations of | 
Good and Evil, there are many othen | 
I might have inſtanced in, as the Pan 
of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Plez- 
ſure of Eating and Drinking, and of | 
. Mujick, &c. but I rather choſe to in- 
ſtance in the Paſſions, as being off 
6 | a 
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CHAP. XXI. 
= 2 Power. 


"HE Mind being every Day in- 
5 formed by the Senſes of the 
Alierations of thoſe Simple Ideas iti 
obſerve in Things without, reflecting 
alſo on what * ſelf, and 
obſerving a conſtant Change of its 
. deas, | Ba by the Impreſſions } 
of outward Objects upon the Senſes, | 
and ſometimes by the Determination 
of its own Choice ; and concluding, | 
from what it has fo conſtantly ob- 
ſerv'd to have been, that the like 
2 Changes 
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Changes will for the future be made 
nin the ſame Things, by the fame A- 
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fay Fire has a Power to melt Gold, 
and make it fluid; and Gold has a 
Power to be melted. 


ever Change is obſerved, the Mind 


CTT 


83 


gents, and by the like Ways, conſi- 


ders in one Thing the Poſſibility of 
having any of its Simple Ideas chang d, 


and in another the Poſſibility of mak 
ing that Change, and ſo comes by that 
Va which we call Power. Thus we 


Power thus conſider d, is Twofold, 


472, as able to Make, or able to Re- 


ceive any Change: The one may be 
call d Actiue, the other Paſſive 


Power. Of Paſive Power all ſenſi- 
ble Things abundantly furniſh us with 
Ideas, whoſe ſenſible Qualities ard 
Beings we find to be in a continual 
Flux ; and therefore with. Reaſon we: 
| look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame 


Change. Nor have we of Ave 
Power fewer Inſtances; fince. what- 


muſt collect a Power ſomewhere able 


| to make that Change. But yet, if we: 
will conſider it attentively, Bodies by 
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otir Senſes do not afford ns fo clear } 
and diſtinct an Idea of Active Power, 
as we have from Reflection on the 
Operations of our Minds. For all 


Power relating to Action, and there 


deing but two forts of Action, viz. | 
Thinking and Motion, let us conſider 


whence we have the cleareſt Ideas 


of the Powers which produce theſe 
affords us no 


Actions. 


Of Thinking, my 
Lea at all: It is only from Reflec- 


tion that we have that ; neither have | 


we from Body any Idea of the Begin- 


ning of Motion. A Body at Reft, af- | 
fords us no Idea of any Active Power | 


to move; and when it is ſet in Mo- 


tion it felf, that Motion is rather a 
Paſſion than an Action in it. The 
Lata of the Beginning of Motion, we 
have only by Reflection on what paſſes 
in our ſelves; where we find by Expe- 
rience, that barely by willing it, we 
can move the Parts of our Bodies which 


were before at Reſt. 


veral Actions of our Minds, and Mo- 
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We find in our ſelves a Power to 
begin or forbear, continue or end fe- | 


ned . y ed IT £2, 2” ng ft 2» þ 


tions | 
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| or Performance of that Action, con- 
| ſequent to ſuch Order or Command of 
the Mind, is called Voluntary: And 
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| Perceiving and Preferring, are uſually 


(35) 


| gons of our Bodies, barely by = 


Thought, or Preference of the Mind. 
This Power which the Mind has thus, 
to order the Conſideration of any Idea, 


or the forbearing to conſider it; or 
to prefer the Motion of any Part of 


the Body to its Reſt, and vice verſd, 
in any particular Inſtance, is that we 
al the Wil The actual Exerciſe of 
that Power, is that which we call Ye- 
tion, or Willing: The Forbearance 


whatſoever Action is with- 


out ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is. 
called Involuntary. 


The Power of Perception is that 
we call the Underſtanding. P ax 
tion, which we make the Act of 


' Underſtanding, is of Three Sort:? 
| Firſt, The Perception of Ideas in out 


Minds. Secondly, The Perception of 
the Signification of Signs. Thirdly, 


The Perception of the Agreement or 


ent of. any diſtin Tdeas. 
beſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of 


called 


8 + 7 4 * 
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1 _ | 
dinary Way of ſpeaking is, that d 
Underſtanding and Will are two Fe fi 


culties of the Mind. A Word proper 


enough, if it be uſed ſo as not to breed 


any Confufion in Mens Thoughts, by 
being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it by 


been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings il 
thoſe Actions 


the Soul, that performs 
of Underſtanding and Volition. 


From the Conſideration of the Ex- 
tent of the Power of the Mind over 


the Actions of the Man, which 


even 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideal 


of Liberty and Neceſſity : So far as 4 
Man has a Power to think, or not to 
think, to move, or not to move, ac- 


cording to the Preference or Direction 
of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man fre. 
Wherever any Performance or Fo- 


bearance are not equally in a Man; 
Power; Wherever doing, or not doing, 
will not equally follow upon the Pre 


ference of his Mind, there he is not 
the Action may be 


free, tho perhaps 
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voluntary. So that the Idea of L.. 


berty, is the Idea of a Power in any 


Agent ta do or forhear any Action,, 


according 
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according to the Determination or 
| Thought of the Mind, whereby either 
| of them is preferred to the other. 


"F Where either of them is not in the 


Power of the Agent to be produc'd 
| by him, according to his Volition, 
there he is not at Liberty; that Agent 


nf is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty 


cannot be where there is no Thought, 
no Volition, no Will; but there may 
de Thought, there may be Will, there 
may be Volition, where there is no 
Liberty. Thus a Tennis-Ball, whe- 

ther in Motion by the Stroke of a 
Racket, or lying ſtill at Reſt, is not 
by any one taken to be a free Agent : 
Becauſe we conceive not a Tennis- Ball 
do think, and conſequently not to have 
any Volition or Preference of Motion 


| to Reſt, or vice verſd. So a Man 


ſtriking himſelf or his Friend by a con- 
vulſive Motion of his Arm, which it 
z not in his Power by Volition or 

the Direction of his Mind to ſtop or 


te  forbear ; no body thinks he has in this 
Liberty; every one pities him, as act- 


ing by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. A- 
gain, ſuppoſe a Man be carried whilſt 
faſt 
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faſt aſleep into a Room, where is 2 


Perſon he longs to ſee, and be there 


lock'd faſt in, beyond his Power to get 


out ; he awakes, and is glad to ee 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which 


he ſtays willingly in, that * prefers | 
his ſtaying to going away. Is not this | 


Stay voluntary ? I think no body will 
doable it; al vor dal lock'd falt in 

be is not at Liberty to ſtay, he es i 
Freedom to be gone. So that Liber 
3 not an Idea belonging to Volition 


2, but to the Perſon having 
hi Fewer of dolig. or forbearing to 
do, according as the Mind ſhall chuſe 


or direct. 
As it is in the Motions of the Body, 
o it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: 


Where any one is ſuch, that we have | 


Power to ike up, or lay it by, ac 


cording to the Preference of the Mind, | 
there we are at Li A waking 
Man is not at Lit o think, or not 


to think, no nies ta be at Liber- 
ty, whether his Body ſhall touch any | 
other, or no: But whether he will re- 

move his Contemplation from one Ide 
zo another, is many Times in his eng; 
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And then he is, in reſpect of his Ideas; 
a3 much at Liberty, as he is in reſpect 
' of Bodies he reſts on. He can at Plea- 
fure remove himſelf from one to ano- 
ther : But yet ſome Ideas to the Mind, 
| like ſome Motions to the Body, are 
' ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances it 
cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence _ 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. Thus 
a Man on the Rack is not at Liberty 
to lay by the Idea of Pain, and enter- 
tain other Contemplations. _ 
Wherever Thought is wholly 
wanting, or the Power to act or for- 
bear, according to the Direction of 
Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
This ian Agent capable of Volition, 
when the Beginning or Continuation 
af any Action is contrary 
| ference of his Mind, ic is call'd Compul- 
fax; when the hindering or ſtopping 
any Action, is contrary to his Voli- 
| tion, it is called-Reftraint : Agents 
3 no Thought, no Volition 
u all, are in every Thing neceſſary 
And thus J have, in a ſhort Draught, 
wen a View of our Original Idtas, 
. from 
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to the Pe- 
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from whence all the reſt were devi 
and of which they are made u : Ani 
which may be all reduced to 
primary and ori ones, viz. E 
tenfion, Sohdity, = Mobility, which 
by our Senſes we receive from Body 
Thinking, and the Power of movin 
which by Reflection we receive frat 
our Minds; Exiſtence, Dera 
Number, which belong both to tl 


one and to the other. By theſe I im 


gine might be explain d the Natug 
- of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 


the ſeveral 


| ſeveral Senſations 8 


produce thoſe 
us. 
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of Mixed M. odes. 
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all other Ideas we have, if we N 
but Faculties acute enough to percrin 
d Extenſions ani” 
_— minute Bodies, wh 
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Ix ED Mades are Combina 1908 5 
of Simple Ideas of diffen 
Kinds, (whereby they are diſtinguiſh 3 


2 from Simple Modes, 
up of Simple Ideas of the fame kind, 

put together by the Mind, ) as Virtue, 
2 a Lye, &c. The Mind being 


(91) 
which conſiſt on- 


once furniſh'd with Simple Ideas, can 


ny EI think it is, that theſe Ideas 
= are called Notions, as if they had 
their Original and conſtant Exiſtence 
more in the Thoughts of Men, than 
in the Reality of Things 

ws form ſuch Ideas, if-ſufficed that the 
Mind put the Parts of them together, 


exiſt ſo t 


: And to 


a” Underſtanding, without confidering 


I mbether they bad any real Being, 
"F There are three Ways, where 
get theſe Complex Ideas of mixed 
r 

Fit, By Experience and Obſerva- 


We 


F tion of Things themſelves : Thus by 


'F feeing two Men wreſtle, we get the 

. Secondly, By Invention, or volun- 
tary putting together of ſeveral Sim- 
dle Ideas in our own Minds; fo he 


that 
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that firſt invented Printing, had a | 
Idea of it firſt in his Mind, before i 


ever exiſted. 
Thirdly, By Explaining the Names 
of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions 


we cannot ſee; and by enumerating 


all thoſe Ideas, which go to the making 
them up. Thus the Mixed Mode, 


which the Word Lye ſtands for, uf 


made up of theſe Simple Ideas: Full, 


Articulate Sounds : Secondly, Ce- 
tain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 
Words, the Signs of || 


| Thirdly, | 
theſe Ideas. Fourthly, Thoſe Signs put 
| Zogether by Affirmation or Negation, 


bined, they may, by Words ſtanding 


for thoſe Simple Ideas, be repreſented} 


to the Mind of one who underſtands 


_ thoſe Words, though that Combina- 
tion of Simple Ideas was never offered 


to. his Mind by the real Exiſtence df 3 


Things. 
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' otherwiſe than the Ideas they ſtand for, 
are in the Mind of the Speaker. Sin 
Languages are made, Complex Idea 
are uſually got by the Explication af 
thoſe Terms that ſtand for them: For 

ſinee they conſiſt of Simple Ideas com- 
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Thus the Killing of an old Man, is 
as fit to be — * into one 
Idea, as that of a Fatber; yet 


for a 
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| Mixed Modes have their Unity 


| from an Act of the Mind, combining 
* thoſe ſeveral Simple Ideas together, 
_ conſidering them as one Complex 


: The Mark of this Union is one 
Name given 'to that Combination. 


Mien ſeldom reckon — Number of 


Ideas to make one Complex one: But 
ſuch Collections as there be Names for. 


Er 
being no Name for it, it is not taken 


particular Complex Idea; nor a 
diſtinct Species of Action, from that of 


- killing any other Man. 


Thoſe Collections of Ideas have 


Names generally affixed, which are of 


frequent Uſe in Converſation : In 


which Caſes Men endeavour to com- 


municate their Thoughts to one ano- 
ther with all poſſible Diſpatch. Thoſe 


others, which they have ſeldom Occa- 
ion to mention, they tie not toge ther, 


nor give them Names. 
This gives the Reaſon, why there 


| xe Words in every Language, which 
| cannot be rendered by any one fingle 


Word 5 


bo Occaſion to make. Such were 
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Word of another. For the Faſhions 
and Cuſtoms of one Nation, make & 
veral Combinations of [deas — in 
one, which another had never any 


xi ues among the Greeks, Proſcrim 
_ the Romans 2 ug — 
ant Cha Languages; 
: __ 14 of Cuſtom and 
Opinions, brings with it new Combi 
nations of Ideas, which, to avoid long 
Deſcriptions, have new Names an- 
nexed to them, and fo they become 
new Species of Mixed Modes. 
Of all our Simple 7geas, thoſe that 
have had moſt Mixed Modes made out 
of them, are Thinking, and Motion; | 
(which comprehend i in them all Aci. 
on,) and Power, from whence theſe 
Actions are conceiv'd to flow. Far} 
Actions being the great Buſineſs of. 
Mankind, it is no Wonder, if the ſe- 
veral Modes of Thinking and Motion 
ſhould be taken notice of, the Tam 
of them obſerv'd and laid up in Me- 
mory, and have Names aſſigned them. 
For without ſuch Com#/:x Ideas withF 
Names to them, Men « could not eaſ- 
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ly | hold any Communication about 
them. Of this Kind are the Modes of 
Actions diſtinguiſh'd by their Cauſes, 
Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtruments, 
Time, Place, and other Circumſtan- 
ces; as alſo of the Powers fitted for 
thoſe Actions: Thus Boldneſs is the 
Power to do or ſpeak what we in- 
tend, without Fear or Diſorder ; which 
Power of doing any 'Thing, when it 
bus been acquired by the do- 
ing the ſame Thing, is that Idea we 
EE when Soak and ready 
- we call it Diſpoſiti 


Occaſion, to break into AC- 

ion: Thus 

Je tn is a Diſpoſition or Apmeſ 
be angry. 

| New being the Source of all i. * 


Powers are, when they exert this 
Power, are called Cauſes : And the 
Subſtances thereupon produc'd, or the 
oumple Ideas introduc'd. into any Sub- 


ject, Effefts. The Efficacy where- 
by the new Subſtance or Idea is pro- 
ed, is called, in the Subject exerting 
chat Power, 1 - in the Subjcct, 
$ wherein any Simple Idea is s Cong, 
or 
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non, the Subſtances wherein theſe 


Manner whereby 
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od, Paſſion : Which Erica 
in Hellers Agents, we can, 3 
conceive to be nothing elſe bh Mod 
of Thinking and Willing: In cas 
real Agents, nothing elſe but Mod 
fications of Motion. Whatever 
of Action beſides Ia m C 
Effect, I confeſs my ſe — no 
| Notion, or Idea 8 And thereſoꝶ 
many Words, which ſeem to exprehilf 
ſome Action, fignify nothing of thelff- 
Action, but 'barely the Effect, with 
ſome Circumſtances of the Subjedf 
_ wrought on, or Cauſe operating 
Thus Creation, Anmbilation, contain 
in them no Idea of —_ Action at | 


oducd 
but barely of he — and id the Thi 
done. And when a. Country Me 
ſays the Cold freezes Water, tho' thelf 
Word Freezing, ſeems to import ſont 
Action, yet it truly ſignifies nothing 
but the Effect, VIS. That Water thi 
was before fluid, is become hard, a 
conſiſtent, without containing any IA 
of the Action, 2 it is done. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 


f our Complex Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances. 


HE Mind obſerving ſeveral 
Simple Ideas to go conſtantly 
together, which being preſum'd to be- 
long to one Thing, are called, fo uni- 


ted in one Subject, by one Name, which 
we are apt at to talk of, and 
| confider as one Simple Idea, which, 
indeed, is a Complication of man 

Ideas together. We imagine not thet. 


Ale Ideas to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
but ſuppoſe ſome Subfratum, wherein 
they ſubſiſt, which we call Subſtance. 
The Idea of pure 'Subſtance is no- 
thing but the ſuppos d, but unknown 
Support of theſe Qualities, which are 


| 8 of producing Simple Ideas in 


he 7 deas of particu lar SubRan- 


| "es are compos'd out of this ub:cure 


E = 
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and general Idea of Subſtance, oo! 
"ther with ſuch Combinations of 8 
ple Ideas, as are obſery'd to exiſt tal 
gether, and ſuppos'd to flow from the 
internal Conſtitution and unknown 
Eſſence of that Subſtance. Thus we 
come by the Ideas of Man, 15 
Gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible Quali 
of Iron, or a Diamond, make the 
Complex Ideas of thoſe Subſtances 
which a Smith or a Jeweller commons 
ly knows better than a Philoſopher, * 
The ſame happens concerning the 
Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinks 
ing, Reaſoning, &c. which we con 
cluding not to ſubſiſt by themſclveg 
nor apprehending how they can be 
long to Body, or be produc'd by ih 
we think them the Actions of ſam 
_ Subſtance, which we call Sys 
; of whoſe Subſtance or Natui 
we ho Val as clear a Notion as of that 
of Body; the one being but the ſups 
pos d Subfratum of the Simple dealt 
ve have from without; as the othallf 
of thoſe Operations which we experts 
ment in ourſelves within: So that the 
Lea of Corporeal Sublauce in Mate 
| | tei, 


e ee e eee 


moms 


r | 
er, is as remote from our Conceptions 
& that of Spiritual Subſtance. 
Hence we 2 8 that he 
che perfecteſt Idea of any particu- 
kr Subſtance, who has collected moſt 
if thoſe Simple Ideas which do exiſt 
i it; among which we are to reckon 
is A#ive Powers and Paſſfve Capa- 
ities, though not ſtrictly Simple Ideas. 
Secondary Qualities, for the moſt 
part, ſerve to diſtinguiſh Subſtances. 
For our Senſes fail us in the Diſcovery 
of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. of 
the minute Parts of Bodies, on which 
their real Conſtitutions and 3 
depend ; and Secon | Qualities are 
nothing but Nang: relation to 
tour Senſes. The JIdzas that make 
pur Complex ones of eal Sub- 
ances, are of three Sorts: Firſt, The 
Was of primary Qualities of Things, 
which are diſcover d by our Senſes ; 
ch are Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. 
vecondly, The Senſible ſecondary Qua- 
es; which are nothing but Powers 
Y produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our 
tenſes, Thirdly, The Aptneſs we con- 
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conſider in any Subſtance, to cauſeg 
receive ſuch Alterations of Prim 
Qualities, as that the Subſtance {sf 
ter d, ſhould produce in us different 
Ideas from wh it did before: A 

are called Active and Paſa 
Powers. All which, as far as w 
have any Notice or Notion of them 
terminate in Simple Ideas. 'I 
"Had we Senſes acute enough to dif 
cern the minute Particles of Bodies 
it is not to be doubted, but they 
would produce quite different Ian 
In us; as we find in viewing Thing 
with Mzcroſcopes. Such Bodies as to 
our naked * 4 - colour'd and & 
paque, wil gh Microſcopes a 
| _ pellucid. Blood to e 
Eye appears all Red; but by a god 
Microſcope we ſee only ſome Rel 
'Globules ſwimming in a tranſparent 
Liquor. | 
The infinite wiſe Author of ou 
Beings has fitted our Organs and F. 
culties to the Conveniencies of Liſe 
and the Buſineſs we have to do her. 
We may by our Senſes know and di 
tinguiſh Things ſo far as to — 
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tate them to the Exigences of this Life- 
e have alſo Infight enough into their 
admirable Contrivances, and wonder- 
ful Effects, to admire and magnify the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of their 
Author. Such a Knowledge as this, 
| which is ſuited to our preſent Condi- 
tion, we want not Faculties to attain 
and we are fitted well enough with 
Abilfties to provide for the Conveni- 
ences of living. 5 
Beſides theſe Complex Ideas, we 
have of material Subſtances ; by the 
fimple Ideas taken from the Opera- 
tions of our own Minds, which we ex- 
periment in our ſelves, as Thinking, 
 Ungerſlanding, Willing, Knowing, &c. 
co-exiſting in the fame Subſtance; 
we are able to frame the Complex 
| Tea of a Spirit. And this Idea of 
| an immaterial Subſtance, is as clear as 
that we have of a material. By join- 
ing theſe with Subſtance, of which we 
- have no diſtin Idea, we have the 
Lea of a Spirit: And by putting to- 
gether the Ideas of coherent, ſolid 
Parts, and Power of being moved, 
joined with Subſtance, of which like- 
E 3 wiſe 
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wiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we 
have the Idea of Matter. The one 


is as clear and diftin& as the other, | 


The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown 
to us; and fo is the Subſtance of By 
dy equally unknown to us. Two pti- 
mary Qualities or Properties of Body, 
viz. Solid Coberent Parts and In. 
' pulſe, we have diſtin clear Ideas of; 
So likewiſe have we of two primary 
Qualities or Properties of Spirit, Think- 


ing and a Power of Action. We have | 


alſo clear and diſtin Ideas of ſeveral 


Qualities inherent in Bodies, which | 
are but the various Modifications of | 


the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts 


the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of 

Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, 

Hoping, Fearing, &c. as alſo of Wik 

ling and Moving the Body conſequent 
to it. 


If this Notion of Spirit may bare 


ſome Difficulties in it, not eaſy to be 
explain'd, we have no more Reaſon to 


deny or doubt of the Exiſtence of 


Spirits, than we have to deny cr 


doubt of the Exiſtence of Body: Be- 
I 


and their Motion. We have likewiſe 


„ a tc. two ..IAOO0O0 Im RrR.LOqQ  o6 eee | 


cauſe 
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cauſe the Notion of Body is cumbred 


with ſome Difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps impoſſible to be explain'd. 
The Divifibilty in infinitum, for In- 
ſtance, of any finite Extenſion involves 
us, whether we grant or deny it in 
Conſequences impoſſible to be expli- 
cated, or made conſiſtent. We have 
therefore as much Reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied with our Notion of Spirit, as with 
our Notion of Body; and the Exiſt- 
ence of the one, as well as the other. 
We have no other Idea of the Supreme 
Being, but a Complex one of Exiſt- 


ence, Power, Knowledge, Duration, 


' Pleaſure, Happineſs, and of ſeveral 


other Qualities and Powers, which it 
is better to have than be without, with 
the Addition of infinite to each of 
theſe, 5 8 
In which Complex Idea we may ob- 
ſerve, that there is no Simple one, ba- 
ting Infinity, which is not alſo a Part 
of our Complex Idea of other Spirits; 
becauſe in our Ideas, as well of Spirits, 
as other Things, we are reſtrain d to 
thoſe we receive from Serſation and 


Reflection. 


E 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


/ Collective Ideas of Subſtances. 


HERE are other Ideas cf 
Subſtances which may be calłd 
Collective, which are made up of ma- 
ny particular Subſtances conſider d as 


united into one Idea, as a Troop, Ar- 
my, &c. which the Mind makes 


its Power of Compoſition, Theſe | 
Collective Ideas are but the artificial 
Draughts of the Mind bringing Things 
remote and independent into one 
View, the better to contemplate and 
diſcourſe of them united into one Con- 
ception, and ſignified by one Name. 
For there are no Things ſo remote, 
which the Mind cannot by this Art of 
Compoſition, bring into one Idea, as 
is viſible in that ſignified by the Name 
_ Umnmerſe. | 
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| that Reſpect, 
| tives, and the Things ſo brought to- 
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C HAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. | 


HERE js vans Set of Ideas 
which the Mind gets from-the 
comparing of one Thing with another. 


When the Mind ſo conſiders one 


Thing, that it does, as it were, bring it 


to, and ſet it by another, and carry 
| is View from one to the other, this 
| is Relation or Reſpect; and the De- 


nominations given to Things intimating 
are what we call Rela- 


4 gether Related. Thus when T call 


Cajus, Huſband, or Whiter, 1 inti- 
| mate ſome other Perſon, or Thing in 


both Caſes, with which I compare him. 
Any of our Ideas may be the. Founda- 


I tion of Relation. 


Where Languages have fail d to give 


corre/ative Names, there the Relaticn. 


5 nct ſo caſily taken notice of: As in 
28 Con- 
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Concubine, which is a Relative Name 
as well as rfe. 


The Ideas of Relation may be the | 


fame in thoſe Men, who have far dif- 


ferent Ideas of the Things that are 
related. Thus thoſe who have diffe- 
rent Leas of Man, may agree in that | 


of Father. 


There is no Idea of any Kind, 
capable of an almoſt in- 
finite Number of Conſiderations, in re- 


which is not 


ference to other 'Things; and therefore 


this makes no ſmall Part of Men's | 


Words and Thoughts. Thus one fingle 
Man may at once ſuſtain the Rela- 
tions of Father, Brother, Son, Huf- 
band, Friend, Subjecr, General, Eu- 


ropean, Engl ſtman, ander, Mafter, 
Servant, Bigger, Lefs, &c. to an al- 
moſt infinite N amber; he being capa- 


ble of as many Relations, as there may 
de Occaſions of com 
other Things in any 


Manner of Agree- 


ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpect what 


ſoe ver. 


The Ideas of Relations are mech | 
. Shearer and more diſtinét than of the 
Things 


him tag 
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; Of Cauſe and Effect, and other 


eee nere. 


= . > 208 
related; becauſe the Know- 


ledge of one Simple Idea, is often- 


times ſufficient to give me the Notion 
of a Relation: But to the knowing 
of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate 


Collection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. 


— 
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CH AP. XXVI. 


Relations. 


HE Ideas of Cauſe and Bfe. 
we get from our Qbſervation o 


- the Ticiſſtude of Things, while we 


perceive ſome Qualities or Subſtances 
begin to exiſt; and that they receive 
their Exiſtence from the due Applica- 
tion and Operations of other Beings : 

That which ces, is the Cauſe; 


that which is duced, the Effect. 
Thus Fluidity | 1 


in Wax is the Effect of 
a certain Degree of Heat, which we 
obſerve to be conſtantly produced by 


the — of ſuch Heat. 


ES We 
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We diſtinguiſh the Originals of 
Things in two' Sorts. 
Firſt, 


ticle of Matter doth begin t 


Creation. 
Secondly, When a Thing is made up 


of Particles which did all of them be- 
ore exiſt, but the Things ſo conſtituted 
of f pre-exiſting Particles, which alto- 


| gether make up ſuch a Collection of 

ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence 
before, as this Man, this Egg, this 
Roſe, &c. This, when referr'd to a 
Subſtance produced in the ordinary 


| Courſe of Nature by an Internal Prin- 


ciple, but ſet on Work by ſome Exter- 
nal Agent, and working by inſenſible 


Ways which we perceive not, is call'd_ 


Generation. 


When the Cauſe is Extrinſical, and 
the Effect produc'd by a ſenſible Se- 
paration, or Juxta-Pofition of diſcer- 
nible Parts, we call it Making ; and 


ſuch are all Artificial Things. When 


any fimple Idea is produced, which 
| was 


When the Thing is wholly 
made new, ſo that no Part thereof did 
ever exiſt before, as when a new Par- 
which had before no Being, tis call'd 


= 


„ 
was not in that Subject before, we call 
i it Alteration. 3 | 
S The Denominations of Things ta- 
un from Time, are, for the moſt Part, 
Ich Relations. Thus when it is faid 
that Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty nine, 
ud reigned Forty five Years, no more 
s meant, than that the Duration of 
her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty nine, 
nd of her Government to Forty five 
Annual Revolutions of the Sun : And 
ſo are all Words anſwering, How 
, I, 
. and Old, and other Words 
of Time, that are thought to ſtand 
for poſitive” Ideas, are indeed Rela- 
| tive; and intimate a Relation to a cer- 
uin Length of Duration, whereof we 
have the Idea in our Minds. Thus 
we call a Man Young or Old, that 
| has lived little or much of that Time 
that Men uſually attain to. This is 
| evident from our Application of theſe 
{| Names to other Things ; for a Man is 
alled Young at Twenty, but a Horſe 
| Old, Sc. The Sun and Stars we call 
I dt Old at all, becauſe we know not 
. what 
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what Period God has ſet to that d 
of Beings. | 

'There are other Ideas, that are m. 
by Relative, which we fignify by 
Names, that are thought Poti ve and 
Abſolute ; ſuch as Great and Litth, 
Strong and Weak. The Things thy 
denominated, are referrd to fonefi 
Standards, with which we compar 
them. Thus we call an Apple Gu 
that is bigger than the ordinary Sat 
of thoſe we have been us d to; and 
aà Man Feat, that has not fo much 
Strength or Power to move, as Men 
uſually have, or . thoſe of his om 
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' CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


XNor REER Occafion the Min 
N takes of comparing, is the vey 
Being of Things : When conſidering 1 
Thing as exiſting at any certain Time, 
or Place, and comparing it with # 
ſelf as exiſting at any other Time, &. 
5 k 
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. it forms the Ideas of Identity and Di- 
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no, it refers always to ſomet 


When we fee any Thing in 
* Time and i. . fo 
fare it is that very Thing, and can be 
to other, how like ſoever it may be 
in all other Reſpects. | 
We conceiving it 5 ible, that 


two Things of the fame Kind ſhould: 
exiſt together in the fame Place, we 
| conclude, that whatever exiſts any 


where at the fame Time, excludes all 
of the fame Kind, and is there it ſelf 


whether any Thing be the /ame, or 
exiſted fuch a Time, in ſuch a Place, 
which it was certain at that Inſtant 


vas the fame with it felf, and no 


| ſtances : Firſt, of God; 


ether. | 
We have Ideas of three Sorts of Sub- 
Secondly, Fi- 
nite Intelligences; Thirdly, Bodies. 
Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalte- 
rble, and every where, concerning his 
„ dmg hep no Doubt. . 
Seconaly, Finite Spirits having had 
their . and Place of 


beginning to exiſt, the Relation to 


„„ 


that Time and Place will always deter. it i 


mine to each its Identity, as long as it 
exiſts. | 
"Thirdly, The fame will hold of e- 
very Particle of Matter, to which no 
Addition or Subſtraction is made, 
Theſe three exclude not one another 
out of the fame Place, yet each ex- 
clude thoſe of the fame Kind out of 
the fame Place. 
The Identity and Diverſity of Mads 
and Relations are determined after the | pl 
fame Manner that Subſtances are; only 
the Actions of Finite Beings, as Me. 
tion and Thought, conſiſting 1 in Succeſ- 


fion, they cannot exiſt in different I ti 


Times and Places as nent Beings: 
For no Motion or T ght, conſider d 
as at different Times, can be the ſame, 
each Part thereof having a different Be- 
ginning of Exiſtence. 
From whence it is plain, that Ex- 

| Iſtence it ſelf is the Principium Ind 
viduationis, which determines a 
to a particular Time and Place, income 
municable to two Beings of the ſame 
Kind. Thus, ſuppoſe an Atom exiſt. 
ing in a determin'd Time and Place; 
it 
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it is evident that, conſider d in any 
hͤſtant, it is the ſame with it ſelf, and 
{| will be ſo, as long as its Exiſtence con- 
tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of Two, 
or more, or any Number of Particles, 
whilſt they continue together. The 


Maſs will be the fame, however. jum- 
bled : But if one Atom be taken away, 
it is not the ſame Maſs. 

In Yegetables, the Identity depends 


not on the ſame Maſs, and is not ap- 


pled to the ſame Thing, The Reaſon 
of this, is the Difference between an 
_ Body and Maſs of Matter; - 

aa the Coheficn of Par- 


br any * united ; The other, ſuch 


A uy tion, aldOrganization of Parts, 
t to receive and diſtribute Nou- 
133 fo as to coſtinue and frame 


| the Wood, Bark, Leaves, &c. (of an 


Oak, for Inſtance) in which conſiſts 


| the vegetable Life. That therefore 
| which has ſuch an Organization of 


Parts partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the ſame Plant, ho 
that Life be communicated to new 


| Particles of Matter, vitally united to 


the living Plant. The Caſe is not fo 
mach 
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much different in Brutes, but that ay 
one may hence ſee what makes an An 
mal, and continues it the fame. 
The Identity of the /ame Man like 
wiſe conſiſts in a Participation of the 
fame continued Life, in ſucceeding Par 
ticles of Matter vitally united to the 
To underſtand Lai aright, m 
muſt conſider what Idea the Word i 
is applied to ſtands for; it being on 
Thing to be the ame Subſtance, ang- 
ther the ſame Man, and a Third the 
fame Perſon. . 
ws IC. is a living organized 
Body; and the fame Animal is the 
fame continued Life communicated u 
different Particles of Matter, as they} 
happen ſucceflivlly to be united th 
that organized living Body; and ot 
Notion of Man is but of a particulat 
Sort of Animal. 8 
Perſon ſtands for an Intelligent Bee 
ing, that reaſons and reflects, and all 
conſider it ſelf the fame Thing in dill 
ogy on and Places; which it doth 
that Conſc:ouſneſs that is inſeparabl 
from Thinking. by this every one tf} 2 
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to himſelf what he calls Se/f, without 
confidering whether that Seff be con- 


| tinued in the fame, or divers Sub- 


ſtances. In this conſiſts Perſonal Iden- 
tity, or the Sameneſs of a Rational 
Being; and fo far as this Conſciouſ- 
neſs extends backward to any paſt Acti- 
on or Thought, fo far reaches the Iden- 
tity of that Perſon. . It is the fame 


| Self now, it was then: And it is by 


the fame Seh, with this preſent one, 
that now reflects on it, that that Acti- 
oh was done. NY 

Se is that conſcious Thinking 
Thing, whatever Subſtance it matters 


not, which is conſcious of Pleaſure or 
Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſe- 


; and fo is concerned for it ſelf, as 
ras that Conſciouſneſs extends. That 
with which the Conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent Thinking Thing can join it 
ſelf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is 


one Self with it; and fo attributes to 


it Self, and owns all the Actions of 

that Thing as its own, as far as that 

Conſciouſneſs reaches. | 
This Perſonal Identity is the Ob- 


| FRof Reward and Puniſhment, being 


that 


% 
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that by which every one is concern d 
for himſelf. If the Conſciouſneſs went 
along with the little Finger, when that 
was cut off, it would be the ſame Self 
that was juſt before concern'd for the 
whole Body. 
If the fame Socrates, waking and 
ſleeping, did not of the ſame | 
Conſciouſneſs, they would not be the 
ſame Perſon. Socrates waking, could 
not be in Juſtice accountable for what 
| Socrates ſleeping did, no more than 
one Twin, for what his Brother Twin 
did, becauſe their Outſides yyere fo like, 
that they could not be diſtinguiſhed. 
But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the Me- 
mory of ſome Parts of my Life, be- | 
yond a Poſſibility of retrieving them, | 
th 


that I ſhall never be conſcious of 

em again; Am I not the ſame Per- 

ſon that did thoſe Actions, tho I have 
now forgot them? I anſwer, that we 
muſt here take notice what the Word | 
Is applied to, which in this Caſe 3 
the Man only : And the fame Man 
being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, 
T is eaſily here ſuppos d to ſtand alſo 
for the ſame Perſon. But if it be py 

| {i 
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Human Laws not 
Man for the ſober Man's Actions, nor 
the ſober Man for what the mad Man 
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fie for the fame Man, to have dif- 


tint incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at 
different Times, it is paſt doubt the 


fame Man would, at different Times 


make different Perſons. Which we 
ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſo- 
lemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 
puniſhing the mad 


did; thereby making them two Per- 
ſons. Thus we fay in Engliſh, ſuch a 
one 7s not himſelf, or 1s befides bim; 
in which Phraſes it is infinuated, that 
Self is chang'd, and the Self-ſame Per- 


ſon is no longer in that Man. 


But is not a Man drunk or ſober 


the fame Perſon? Why elſe is he pu- 


niſh'd for the ſame _ he commits 


when drunk, tho' he be never after- 


wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 


the fame Perſon, as a Man that walks 


and does other Things! in his Sleep, is 
the ſame Perſon, and is as anſwerable 


for amy Miſchief he ſhall do in it. 
Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſ- 
tice ſuitable to their Way of Know- 


edge: * in theſe Caſes they 


cannot 
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cannot Aiftinguiſh RAP bat! ? Ry 
real, and what is aan Andi 
the Ignorance | in Drun S Or 

is not admitted as a Plea : he | 
Puniſhment be annex'd to Pe 
and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs ; and 
the Drunkard, perhaps, is not conſciq - 
of what he did; yet Human Judi 
tures juſtly pu niſh him, becauſe the 
Fact is prov'd | againſt him ; but Waat 
of Conſciouſneſs cannot be prov'd for 
him. But in the great Day, wheren 

the Secrets of all Hearts Pal be l 
open, it may be reaſonable to think, 0 
3 anſwer for wht| 
he knows nothing of, but ſhall receie 
his Doom, his own Conſcience accuſing, | 
or elſe excuſmg him. 

To conclude, whatever Subſtance 
begins to exiſt, it muſt during its Exe 
iſtence be the ſame : Whatever Com- 
poſitions of Subſtances begin to exiſſ, 
during the Union of thoſe Subſtancey; 
the Concrete muſt be the ſame. Whats 
ſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during 
its Exiſtence it is gy Be ſame. And 
if the Compoſition be of diſtin& Subs 
ances, and different Modes, the 14 
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4 . holds. Whence it appears that 
e Difficulty or Obſcurity that has 
een about this Matter, rather ariſes 
om Names ill usd, than from any 
FObcurity in the Thing s themſclves. 
For — makes this ſpecifick Lea, 
© which the Name is applied, if chat 
ua be ſteadily kept to, the Diſtincti- 
& of any Thing into the ſame, and di- 
wers, will eaſily be conceiv d, and there 
enn ariſe no Doubt concerning it. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 
Of other Relations. 


LL Simple Ideas wherein are 
LI 229 222 
comparin e © as, 
wherein they are rea, he 1.5 in 
telpe&t of Hoſe Simple Tdeas. As 
ier, Sweeter, More, Leſs, &c. 
Theſe depending on the Equality and 
[Exceſs of the ſame Simple Idea, in fe- 
weral Subjects, may be called Propor- 8 
anal Relatious. 
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Law (whereby Gcod cr Evil is dra 
on us from the Will and Power of it 


: Another Occafion of PR” CO 
Things is taken from the Circumital t 
tural Relations. 


Power, or Obligation to do ſom 


lations, and may be diſtinguiſhed fron 
the Natural. in that they are alterabl 


whom they ſometimes belonged, thi 
* neither of the Subſtances ſo Related 


or Diſagreement of Mens — 
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of their Origin, as Father, Son, Bl 
ther, &c. Theſe may be called Ne 


Sometimes the Foundation of con 


dering Things, is ſome Act w 
any one comes by « Moral Ri 


Such are General, Captain, Burgh 
theſe are Inftituted and Voluntary þ 
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and ſeparable from the Perſons 


deſtroy'd. But natural Relations an 
not alterable, but are as laſting as the 
Subjects. 

Another Relation is the Conformi 


Actions to a Rule, to which they at 
referr'd, and by which they are 74 
of: Theſe may be called Moral 
lations. It is this Conformity or or Di 
agreement of our Actions to foul 


r TN 


Law 


4 


there ſeem to be three 


che only true Touch-Stone of Moral 
A 
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Law. Maker, and is what we call Re- 


ward or Puniſhment,) that renders our 


Actions morally Good or Evil. 


Of theſe. Moral Rules, or Laws, 
'Sorts, with 
their different Enforcements : Furſt, 


The Divine Law : Secondly, Civil 


Law : Thirdly, The Law of Opinion, 


5 or Reputation. By their Relation to 
if the Firſt, our Actions are either Sins or 


Duties : To the Second, Criminal or 


on Innocent : To the Third, Virtues or 


Vices. 


Firſt, By the Divine Law, I mean 


y that Law which God has ſet to the 
Actions of Men, whether promulgated 
do them by the Light of Nature, or 
a the Voice of Revelation. 


That God has given a Law to Man- 


ml kind, ſeems undeniable ; 5 fince he has, 
l, a Right to do it; we are his 
| Creatures ; Secondly, Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom, to direct our Actions to 


f vet is beſt; Thirdly, Power to en- 
dee it by Reward, and Puniſhment 


d infinite Weight and Duration. This 


| a 
(2x22) 7 


of the moſt conſiderable Moral Gal 
, whether as Duties or Sins they 
like to procure to them Ha 9 
Miſery Tam the Hands 14 
mighty. 
Secondly, The Civil Law is the ub 
ſet by the Commonwealth to the Ad 
ons of thoſe that belong to it. Thi 
Law no body overlooks; the Rewank 
and Puniſhments being ready at hex 
to enforce it, extending to the x 
tecting or taking away of Life, Libe 
ty, and Eſtate of thoſe who obſerve a 
diſobey it. 
Thirdly, The Law of Opinion, af 
4 Virtue and Vice asl 
Names ſu>pos'd every where, to ſtan 
for Actions in their own Nature 
Right and Wrong. As far as they u 
really ſo applied, they fo far are c 
incident with the Divine Law. Bu 
it is viſible that theſe Names inn 4 
particular Inſtances of their Appia] 
tion, through the ſeveral Nations a 
Societies of Men, are conſtantly # 
tributed only to ſuch Actions as Wſ -* 
each Country and 12 are in K+ 


putatio 
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| putation or Diſcredit. So that the 
Meaſure of what is every where cal- 
n and Vice, is 
Approbation zxrobation or Diſlike, Praiſe or 
* by a tacit Conſent eſta- 
bliſhes it ſelf in the Societies and Tribes 
of Men in the World; whereby ſeveral 
Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 
grace amongſt them, according to the 
Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of 
That this is fo, appears hence: 
That though that paſſes for Virtue in 
| one Place, which is 2 account- 
ed Vice, yet every wherc Virtue and 
Praiſe, Nee and Blame, go . p 
Virtue is every where that which is 
thought Praiſe-worthy ; and nothing 
elſe but that which has the Allowance 
of publick Eſteem, is called Y:7- 
fue. Theſe have fo cloſe an Alliance, 
that they are often called by the ſame 
Name, 
Lis true, Virtue and Vice do, in a 
geat Meaſure, every where correſpond 
with the unchangeable 'Rule of Right 
and Wrong, which the Laws of God 
have eſtabliſhed ; becauſe tle Obſerva- 
| F 2 tion 
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. Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, could 
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tion of theſe Laws viſibly ſecures al 
advances the general Good of Mankin 
and the Neglect of them breeds M 
chief and Confuſion : And therefas 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe af} 


not generally miſtake in placing the 
Commendation and Blame on that Se 
that deſerved it not. | 
They who think Commendati 
and Diſgrace not ſufficient Moting 
to engage Men to accommodate them 
ſelves to the Opinions and Rules & 
thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeem 
little ſk&ill'd in the Hiſtory of Map 
kind; the greateſt Part whereof govem 
themſclves chiefly by this Lew 7 
Faſhion. 
The Penalties that attend ty Breach 
of God's Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly - 
flected on; and thoſe that do refleft 
on them, entertain hts of fs 
ture Reconciliation, And for the Pu- 
niſhment due from the Laws of the 
1 Men * tter them 
ſelves with the H Impunity: 
Bat no Man eſca rakes = Di | 
like, who offends againſt Faſhion ; nee 
5 1 
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; there one of ten thouſand ſtiff and 
inſenſible enough, to bear up under the 
conſtant Diſlike and Condemnation of 
his own Club. 
Morality then is nothing but a Re- 
htion to theſe Laws or Rules: And 
theſe Rules being nothing but a Col- 
kction of ſeveral Simple Ideas, the 
Conformity thereto is but fo ordering 
the Action, that the Simple _ be- 
ing to it may correſpond to thoſe 
— the Law * 1 By which 
we ſee, how Moral Beings and Noti- 
ons are founded on, and terminated in 
the Simple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
fection. For Example; Let us con- 
ider the Complex Idea ſignified by 
the Word Murder. Firſt, from Re- 
flection, we have the Ideas of Willing, 
Confidering, Purpofing, Malice, &c. 
allo of Life, Perception, and Self- 
Metion. Secondly, from Senſation, we 
have the Ideas of Man, and of ſome - 
Aion, whereby we put an End to 
| that Perception and Motion in the 
Man: All which Simple Ideas are com- 
dtehended in the Word Murder. 
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This Collection of Simple Ideas be 
ing found to agree or diſagree wid: 
the Eſteem of the Country I hay 
been bred in, and to be held won 

of Praiſe or Blame, I call the Aci 
Virtuous or Vicious. If I have the 
Will of a Supreme, Inviſible Law. | 
Maker for my Rule, then, as I ſup 
poſe, the Action commanded or fas 
bidden by God, I call it Good or E 
vil, Sin or Duty: If I compare i 
with the Civil Law of my Country, If 
call it Lawfzl or Unlanjul a Cine 
or no Crime. 

Moral Actions _y be confident 
Two Ways: 

Firf, As they are in dem 4 
C ollection of Simple Ideas, in which | 
Senſe, they are pofitive abſolute Ideas 

Second ly, As Good or Bad, or In] 
different : In this Reſpect they are N. 

. d:t7ve, it being their Conformity @: 
Diſagreement with ſome Rule that 
makes them be ſo. We ought cates þ, 
fully to diſtinguiſh between the pol 
tive Idea of the Action, and the R. 

ference it has to a Rule: Both which 
are commonly comprehended unde 
Ole 
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dne Name, which often occaſions Con- 


Thus the taking from another what 


is his, without his Conſent, 1s proper ly ; 


called Stealing: But that Name being 


commonly underſtood to ſignify alſo 
| the Moral Pravity of the Action, Men 


are apt to condemn whatever they hear 5 


called Stealing as an ill Action, dif- 


agrecing with the Rule of Right. And 


yet the _ taking away his Sword 
from a Madman, to prevent his doing 


Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 


minated Stealing, as the Name of 
ſuch a Mixed Made, yet when com- 
pared to the Law of God, it is no Sin 
or Tranſgreſſion, though the Name 


| Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Inti: 


mation with it. . 
It would be infinite to go over all 


Sorts of Relations: I have here men- 
ned ſome of the moſt confiderable, 
and ſuch as may ferve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Rela- 
tions, and wherein they are founded. 
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C H A P. XXIX. 


Of Clear, Obſcure, Diftinf, 


and Confuſed Ideas. 


 FAvine ſhewn the Original of | 


our Ideas, and taken a View of 


their ſeveral Sorts; I ſhall offer ſome Þ 


few other Conſiderations concerning 


them. The firſt is, That ſome are | 


clear, others obſcure : Some diſtind, 


and others confuſed. 


Our Simple Ideas are clear, when | 
they are ſuch as the Objects them- 


ſelves, from whence they were taken, 


did in a well-ordered Senſation or Per- | 
ception preſent them. Whilſt the Me. 
.mory retains them thus, and can pro- 


duce them fo to the Mind, when it 


are Clear Ideas. 


Our Complex Ideas are clear, when 
the Ideas that go to their Compoſition | 
are cler: And the Number and 
Order 


a 
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has Occafion to conſider them, they | 
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| Order of thoſe Simple Ilias, that are 


- | -their Ingredients, is determinate and: 


The Cauſe of Obſcurity in Simple 


* Ideas ſeems to be either dull Organs, 


or flight Impreſſions made by the Ob- 
jets, or a Weakneſs in the Memory, 


not able to retain them as received. 


A Diſtinct Idea is that wherein the 


Mind perceives a Difference from all 
$ other: And a Confuſed, is ſuch. an 


one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 


$ from another, from which it ought to 
de different. Obſcurity is oppoſed to, 
$ Clearneſs, Confufion to Diſtinctneſs. 


This Confuſion incident to Ideas, 


1 5 only in reference to their Names. 


I For every Idea a Man has, being vi- 


fibly what it is, and diſtin from. all. 


" | other Ideas but it ſelf, that which 


makes it confuſed is, when it is ſuch 


I that it may as well be called by ano- 


I ther Name, as that which it is ex- 
$ prefsd by; the Difference which keeps 
| the Things diſtin, and makcs ſome 


of them to belong rather to the one, 


and ſome of them to the other of 


| thoſe Names being left out; and fo 


F 5 the 
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the DiftinAion which was intended of 
be kept up by theſe different Narnes, 


is quite loft. 


| Confufien is occafioned chiefly by 
the following Defaults : 1 
Firſt, When any Complex Idea (for 

it is Complex Ideas that are moſt lia- 
ble to Confuſion) is made up of too 


ſmall a Number of Simple Ideas, and 


ſuch as are common to other Things; 
whereby the Differences that make it 
deſ.rve a different Name, are left out. 
Thus an Idea of a Leopard being eon- 


ceiv'd only as a ſpotted Beaſt, is con- 


fuſed ; it not being thereby ſufficiently Þ 
diſtinguiſhed from a Panther, and o- 
ther Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. F 
Where the Ideas, for which we uſe F 
different Terms, have not a Difference 


anſwerable to their diſtir. ct Names, and 


ſo cannot be diitinguiſhed by them; 
there it is that they are truly confus d. 
Secondly, When the Ideas are fo } 


jumbled together in the Complex one, 


that it is not eafily diſcernible, whe- | 
ther it more belongs to the Name 
given it, than to any other. We may Þ 
conceive this Confuſion by a Sort of F 

Pictures 
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| aid to be the Picture of a Man or 
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held 
wwe. 


Mirrour, rightly placed, hath reduced 


ſtinguiſhable from a Baboon or Pompey, 
dat is, from the Iacas ſignify d by 
thoſe Names. 


re 
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| Pictures uſually ſhewn, wherein the 
Colours mark. out very 
' uſual Figures, 


odd and un» 
and haye no diſcernible 
Order in their Poſition. This, when 


Cæſar, we reckon tt confuſed ; becauſe 
it is not diſcernible in that State, to 
belong more to the Name Man or 
Ceſar, than to the Name Baboon or 
Pompey : But when a Cylindrical 


thoſe irregular Lines on the Table in- 
to their due Order and Proportion, 


then the Eye preſently ſees that it is- a 
| Man or Czfer ; that is, that it belongs 


to thoſe Names, and 1s ſufficiently di- 


Thirdly, When any one of our Las, 
ihed by a Name, is uncertain and 


undetermin d. Thus he that puts in, 
er leaves out an Idea out of his Com- 


plex one of Church or Ilolatry, every 


Time that he thinks of either, and 
| holds not ſteady to any one preciſe | + 
Combination of Ideas tha: makes it - 

up, is faid to have a confus'd Idea of 
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Church or Idolatry. Confuſion always F 
concerns two Ideas, and thoſe moſt, } 
| which moſt approach one another. To | 
avoid Confuſion, therefore, we ought | 


to examine what other it is in danger 
to be confounded with, or which it 


cannot eaſily be ſeparated from; and 
Sg | 
be a 


that will be found an Idea belon 
to another Name, and fo ſhould | 
different Thing, from which yet it is 


not ſufficiently diſtinct, and ſo keeps 
not that Difference from that other 
Tdea which the different Name im- 


It is to be obſerved, that our Com- 


SNS. 


Plex Ideas may be very clear and dif- f 


tinct in one Part, and very obſcure F 
and confuſed in another. Thus in 
Chiliaedrum, or Body of a Thouſand | 


Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 


confuſed, though that of the Num- 

ber be very diſtinſt : We can diſ- 
courſe and demonſtrate concerning that. 
Part of this Complex Idea which de- 
pends on the Number Thouſand, thèꝰ -. 
it is plain, we have no preciſe Idea of 
its Figure, fo as to diſtinguiſh it by 
that from One that has but Nine hun- 
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| ſerving this, cauſes no ſmall Error in 
Men's Thoughts, and Confuſion in 
| their Diſcourſes. 
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CHA P. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


|| UR Ideas, in reference to Things 
1 0 from whence they are taken, or 
ich they may be ſu to re- 
veſent, come under a Threefold Diſ— 
- Function, and are, Firſt, either Real 
er Fantaſtical; Secondly, Adequate, 
e Inadequate ; Thirdly, True or 


Laie. i 

| By Real Ideas, T mean ſuch as have 
Foundation in Nature, ſuch as have 
Conformity with the Real Being and 
*F Exiſtence of Things, or with their 


1 Fantoftical are ſuch as. have no 
Foundation in Nature, nor any Con- 
Fomity with that Reality of Being, to 
4 which they are referred as to their Ar- 

1 ; cheiypes, 
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find, That 
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Firſt, our Simple Ideas are all Real; 


not that they are Images or R 
tations of what does exiſt, but as they 
are the certain Effects of Powers in 


Things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us ſuch Senſi- 


tions: They are Real Jadeas in us, 


whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities 


that are really in Things themſelves. | 
Their Reality lies in the ſteady Cors 
reſpondence they have with the dif 
tinct Conſtitutions of Real Beings. But 
whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſti- 
tutions as to Cauſes or Patterns, it 


matters not ; it ſuffices, that they are | 


conſtantly produc'd by them. 
Complex Ideas being arbitrary Com- 


binations of Simple Ideas put toge- 
ther, and united under one genen 
Name, in forming of which the Mind 


uſes its Liberty, we muſt enquire 


which of theſe are Real, and which 
Imaginary Combinations : And to this | 


J ay, that, 


Firft, Mixed Modes and Relations | 
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having no other Reality than What 


ay] 


REL 2; 
bey bave in the Minds of Men, no- 
u dhing elſe is required to make them 
Real, but a Poſſibility of Exiſting 
conformable to them. Theſe Ideas 
being themſelves Arcbetypes, cannot 
differ from their Archetypes, and fo 
' cannot be Chimerical ; unleſs any one 
vill jumble together. in them incon- 
ſiſtent Ideas. Thoſe indeed that have 
ies Names aſſigned them in any Lan- 
I guage, muſt have a Conformity to the 


| ordinary Signification of the Name 
i 33 that they may not 
be thought Fantaſtical. "A 
Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of 
it Subſtances being made, in reference 
e | to Things exiſting without us, whoſe 
Repreſentations they are thought are 
no farther real, than as they are ſuch 
Combinations of Simple Ideas as are 
rally united, and co-exiſt in Things 
without us; thoſe are Fantaſtical 
| which are made up of ſeveral Ideas, 
that never were found united, as Cen- 

| kaur,, &c. 
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wWdhich are ſuch as do but partially o 
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Of Ideas Adequate or In- 
adequate. 43 
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R EAL Leas are -»o Adequate. 
or Inadequate : Firſt, Adeguateg 
whi y repreſent thoſe Arche 
types which the Mind fuppoſes them 
4 and which it makes them 
to ſtand for. Secondly, Inadequate! 


r 


incompleatly repreſent thoſe Arche 
_— which they are referred 
Whence'it appears, 4 
- Firſt, That all our Simple Ideas ae 
Adequate ; for they being but the E. 
fects of certain Powers, in Things fitted 
and ordained by God to produce ſuch 
Senfations in us, they cannet but be 
Correſpondent and Adequate to ſuch 
Powers, and we are ſure, they agree 

to the Reality of Things. | 
Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of 
Modes being voluntary Collections of 
Simple Ideas, which the Mind puts 
together 
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f 725% Our Ideas Subſtances 
be in the Mind a double Reference: 
. They are ſometimes referr'd to 
uppoſed Real Eſſence, of each Spe- 
ef Things. Secondly, They are 
fehpned for Repreſentations in the 
Mund, of Things that do exiſt; by Ideas 
liſcoverable in them : In both which 
KelpeRts they are Inadequate. 
Firſt, If the Names of Subſtances 
and for Things, as ſuppoſed to have 
uin Real Eſſences, whereby _ 
of this or that Species, (of * 
1 ; Teal 
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Real Eflence of any Subſtance : Fr 
then the we diſcover N 
would — from it, and they 
7 — 
as all 2 
tea, and ror deduce BIR 
Complex Idea of Three Lines including 
4 Space: But it is certain, that in alllÞ 
Complex Ideas of Subſtances are udF+ | 
contained fuch Ideas, on which all 6F- 
ther Qualities that are to be found d WM 
them depend. 
Secendy, Thoſe that take their ſh 
of Subſtances from their ſenſible Q 
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Moſt of our Simple he. 3 
our ones of Subſtances do 
coofiſt, are Powers, which being Rela- 
tf tions. to other Subſtances, we cannot 
be fure we know all the Powers, till 
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CHA P. XXXII. 
07 True and Falſe Ideas. 


| Ruth and Falſhood, in in Propriety 
7 I of Speech, belong only to Pro- 


S 


; and when eas are termed 
True 


| True or Falſe there is ſome ſecret ¶ 
tacit Propoſition which is the Fou 
dation of that Denomination. O the 
Ideas being nothing but Appearances 
or Perceptions in the Mind, can, ins 
Strictneſs of Speech, no more be ſai 
to be True or Falſe, than ſingle Nama 
of Things can be faid to be true of 
falſe. The Idea of Centaur has nol 
mere Falſhood in it, when it appeal 
in our Minds, than the Name Centauri 
wien it is pronounced or writ on P 
per. For Truth or Falſhood lying al 
ways in ſome Affirmation or Negation 
our Ideas are not capable, any of them 
of being falſe, till the Mind paſſe 
ſome Judgment on them, that is, a 
firms or denies ſomething of them. 4 | 

: a Metaphyſical Senſe may be ſaid 
t be true, that is, . fo ſuch a 
| they exiſt ; though” in Things called 
true, even in that Senſe, there is per- 
haps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas 
looked upon as the Standards of that 
Truth; which amounts to a Mental 
Propefition. 5 = 
When the Mind refers any of i 
Ideas to any Thing extraneous to it 


y 
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1 
| are then le of being True or 
. : _— ſuch a Reference, 
ihe Mind makes a tacit Suppoſition of . 
n 
: as it is True or Falſe, ſo 
T themſelves come to be de- 
Fnominated. This happens in theſe 
Caſes : 
| Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes its 
1 to that in other 
Men's Minds, call d by the ſame Name, 
ach as tht of gate Virtue, &c. 
| Secondly, the Mind ſuppoſes 
any Tdea conformable to ſome real 
Exiſtence. Thus, that of Mar is true, 
that of Centaur falſe; the one having 
Conformity to what has really exiſt- 
ied; the other not. 
Þ Thirdly, When the Mind refers an any 
of its The: to that real Conſtitution 
n whereon all 
˖ 41 nd: And thus the 
| not all, our Ideas of 
| hubfances are falſe. 
& to the Fin, when we judge of 
er Leas by their Conformity to 
in doſe of other Men, they may be any 
i, cf idem falſe : But Simple Ideas 1 
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leaſt Kible to be fo miſtaken. We fi 
dom miſtake Green for Blue, or Big 
ter for Sweet; much leſs do we cont 
found the Names belonging to to diff 
rent Senſes, and call a Colour by the 
Name of « Taft. Complex Ideas ae 
much more liable to Falſhood in thi 
Particular; and thoſe of Mixed Mode 
more than Subſtances ; becauſe in Su 
ſtances, their ſenſible Qualities ſer 
for the moſt part, to diſtinguiſh thay 
Ar 
more uncertain, and we may call tua 
Fuſtice which ought to be called h 
another Name. The Reaſon of thy 
is, That the abſtract Ideas of Min 
Modes being Mens voluntary Com- 
binations of ſuch a e Collectim 
of Simple Ideas, we have n elt 
to Rig our Els of Mixed Mas 
Standards to, but the Ideas of tho 
who are thought to uſe Names in thei 
proper Significations : And. ſo as d tu 
F 
A True or Falſe 5 
7 pai the Second, when we rel 
our Ideas to the real Exiſtence df 0 
6 


e 
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int oar Complex Ideas, of Subſtances : 


For our Simple Ideas being nothing 
bat Perceptions in us anfwerable to | 
certain Powers in external Objects, 


their Truth conſiſts in nothing but 


— 
= 


te the Nature of our Swple Le 
* think the Idea of Blue 
bn Finke i 
RE, or in the Mind only : And it is 
*<qually from that Appe⸗ 10 to be 
denominated Blue, whether it be that 
real Colour, or only a peculiar Tex- 
ure in it, e Af. that ea: 
| Since the Name Blue notes properly 
4 nothing but that Mark of Diſtinction 
that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by 
our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts in. 
Neither 
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Neither would our Simple 7deas be 
Fal, if by the different Structure 
our it were fo order d, tht 
the ſame Object ſhould produce in h 
veral Men's Minds different Ideas: Far 
this could never be 2 Ohs 
J would operate after 
vg Bay hc It is moſt prob 
ble, nevertheleſs, that the Ideas pi 
Men's Minds, are very near and uf 
diſcernibly like. Names of Simple 
Idas may be miſapplied ; as a Mu 
I t in the Exgliſb Tongue, may 
call Parple, Scarlet: But this make 
no Falſhood in the Ideas. 1 
Complex Ideas of Modes cannot be 
falſe, in reference to the Eſſence of any 
Thing really exiſting; becauſe they 
have no Reference to any Pattern exiſts} 
ing, or made by Nature. 

Our Complex Ideas of Subſtances 
being all referred to Patterns in Thing 
_ themſelves, may be falſe, They an 
ſo, Firſt, when look d upon as N 
preſentations of the unknown EfleneaÞ ap 
of Things: Secondly, when the 
put together ſimple Ideas 2 
| — 
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Che real Exiſtence of Things, have no 
Union: as in Centaur. Thirdly, When 
tom any Collection of Simple Ideas, 
that do always exiſt together, there is 
ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any 
one Simple Idea which is conſtantly 
joined with them. Thus, it from Ex- 
Ftenfion, Solidity, Fixedneſs, Malle- 
zbleneſs, Fuſibility, Cc. we remove 
the Colour obſerved in Gold. 1 
I this Idea be only left out of the 
Complex one of Gold, it is to be 

ok d on as an inadequate and _ 
k&, rather than a falſe one; ſince 
| though it contains not all the Simple 
© Ideas that are united in Nature, yet 
it puts none together, but what do 
ally exiſt together. | 
Upon the Whole, I think that our 
Aas, as they are conſidered by the 
Mind, either in reference to the pro- 
per Signification of their Names, or 
in reference to the Reality of Things, 
may more properly be called Right 
or Wrong Ideas, according as they 
| agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred. The Ideas 
lat are in Men's Min ls, ſimply conf- 
G dered, 
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dered, cannot be wrong, unleſs Come? 
plex Ideas, wherein inconſiſtent Pam 
are jumbled together. All other Ta 
are in themſelves right, and the Know. 
ledge about them right and tu 
Knowledge. But when ve come 9 
refer _ wy 8 or Arche | 
types, ey are capable of bei 
wrong, as far as they ages oh 
ſuch Archetypes. 1 
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CHAP XXXIIII. 
Of the Aſociation of Ideas: 


T*'HERE is ſcarce any one that 

| does not obſerve ſomething that 
ſeems odd to him, and is in it fl} 
really extravagant in the Opinions 
Reaſonings, and Actions of othe 
Men. The leaſt Flaw of this kind 
if at all different from his own, even 
one is quick-ſighted enough to elpy, 
and forward to * * in anon 
tho' he be guilty of much ter Un- 
4 1 his own Fram and] 
Conduch 
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Conduct, which he never perceives, 
and will very hardly be convinc'd of. 
This Sort of Unreaſorablenefs is 
uſt ted to Education and Pre= 
— 9 for the moſt part truly 
enough; though that reaches not the 
Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſ- 
tinctly enough whence it riſes, or 
nia it lies. Education is often 
| rightly affign'd for the Cauſe ; and 
Prejudice is a good general Name for 
the Thing it ſelf; but yet I think he 
F ought to look a little further who 
would trace it to the Root it ſprings 
from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew 
* | whence this Flaw has its Original in 
very ſober and rational Minds, and 
| wherein it conſiſts : For this being a 
| Weakneſs to which all Men are liable, 
and a Taint which univerſally infects 
Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be 
| taken to lay it open. 

Some of our Ideas have a natural 
| Correſpondence and Connection one 
with another: It is the Office and 
Excellency of our Reaſon to trace 
. theſe, and hold them together in that 
| Union and Correſpondence which 1s 

G 2 founded 
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ry hard to ſeparate them; they al- 


ways keep Company, and the one no 
ſooner comes into the Underſtanding, F 
with it; and | 


but its Aſſociate app 


if they are more than Two, the | 
whole Gang always inſeparably ſhew 


themſelves t er. This ſtrong 
Combination of Ideas, not allied by 


different Inclinations, Education, 


Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits | 
of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 
well as of Determining in the Will, 
and of Motions. in the Body; all Þ 


founded in their peculiar Beings. B 
ſides this, there is another Connedtion 
of Ideas wholly owing to Chance or 
Cuſtom : Ideas that in themſelves are: 
not at all of Kin, come to be ſo uni- 
ted in ſome Men's Minds, that tis ve- 


Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf 
either voluntarily, or by chance: 

And hence it comes in different Men 
to be very different, according to their 


which ſeem to be but Trains of Mo- th 


tion in the Animal Spirits, which 


once ſet a going, continue on in the 


fame Steps they have been us'd to; 
which by often treading are worn in- 


to 


© wo K 
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to a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in 
it becomes eaſy, and, as it were, natu- 
ral. As far as we can comprehend 


Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be pro- 


duced in our Minds; or if they are 
not, this may ſerve to explain their 


following one another in an habitual 
Train, when once they are put into 


that Tract, as well as it does to ex- 


plain ſuch Motions of the Body. 
This Connection in our Minds of 


Ideas, in themſelves looſe and inde- 
pendent one of another, is of ſo great 


Force to ſet us awry in our Actions, 


as well moral as natural, Pafhons, 
Reaſonings, and Notions themſelves, 
| that perhaps there is not any one 
| Thing that deſerves more to be look d 
| after. Thus the Ideas of Goblins 

and Sprights have really no more to do 
with Darkneſs than Light; yet let but 
| 2 fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on 

the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them 
chere together, poſſibly he ſhall never 


be able to ſeparate them again ſo long 


us he hives, but Darkneſs ſhall ever af- 
terwards bring -with it thoſe frightful 
| Jdeas, A Man has ſuffered Pain or 


G 3 Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs in any Place; he faw hy 
Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho” thek 
have in Nature nothing to do one 
with another, yet when the Idea of | 
the Place occurs to his Mind, | 
brings that of the Pain and Diſplez | 
ſure with it; he confounds them in hy | 
Mind, and can as little bear the one | 
as the other. 
Intellectual Habits and Defects this 
Way contracted, are not leſs frequent 
and powerful, tho leſs obſerv'd. Let 
the Ideas of Being and Matter he 
ſtrongly joined either by Education | 
or much Thought, whilſt theſe are 
ſtill combined in the Mind, what No- 
tions, what Reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtan | 
from. the very Childhood have joind 
Figure and Shape to the Idea of God,, 
and what Abſurdities will that Mind! 
be liable to about the Deity ? Let the | 
Idea of Infallibility be join d to any | - 
Perſon, and theſe two conſtantly to 
_ gether poſſeſs the Mind, and then one | 
Body in two Places at once hall be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, when- 
ever that imagin'd Infallible Perſon } 
| dictates, | 


; 
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| reſt, tho it does a great deal in the 
ht to work 
whole Societies of. Men to fo Univer- 
fil a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of 
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Enquiry. | 


Some ſuch wrong Combinations of 


| Hes will be found to eſtabliſh the 


irreconcileable Oppoſition between dif- 


| ferent Sets of Philoſophy. and Reli- 


” # 


gion: For we cannot imagine every 


one of their Followers to impoſe wil- 
| fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe 


Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. Inte- 


Caſe, yet cannot be- 


them ſhould knowingly maintain Fal- 
ſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allowed 


to do what all pretend to, 7. e. to 
purſue Truth ſincerely. That there- 


fore which captivates their Reaſons, 


and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold 


from common Senſe, will, when ex- 


amin'd, be found to be what we are 
ſpeaking of: Some Independent Ideas, 
are by Education, Cuſtom, and the 
conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled 


in their Minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no 
more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, 
P 


( 152 ) 
than if they were but one Idea; and 


they operate as if they were ſo. This | 
gives Senſe to Jargon; Demonſtration | 


to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency 10 
Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of 


the greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid, of all 


the Errors in the World: Or if it does 


not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt I 
dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it ob- 


tains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and 
examining. The Confuſion of Two 
different Ideas, which a cuſtomary 


ER: one: Se ene Se * 


Connection of them in their Mind 


bath to them in Effect made but one, 
cannot but fill Men's Heads with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings wich falſe 
Conſequences, = 
Having thus given an Account of 


the Original Sorts and Extent of. | 
our Ideas, which are the Inſtruments } 
or Materials of our Knowledge, I 


ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew 
what Uſe the Underſtanding makes of 
them, and what Knowledge we have 
by them. But upon a nearer Approach, 


I find that tliere is ſo cloſe a Connec- 
tion between Ideas and Words, and 


our Abſtract Ideas and General ards 


have 
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have ſo conſtant a Relation one to 


other, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 


clearly and diſtinctly of our Know- 
ledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſi- 


tions, without confidering firſt the Na- 


ture, Uſe, and Signification of Lan- 


guage; which therefore muſt be the 
Huſineſs of | the next Book, 
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BOOK III. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Words, or Language, i | 


general. 


and under a N eceflity to have Fellow- 


ſhip with thoſe of his own Kind, but 
furniſh'd him alſo with Language, | 


which was to be, the great Inſtrument 
and common Tie of Society. Man 


therefore had by Nature his Organs o 
faſhioned, as to be fit to frame Arti | 


late Sounds, which we call Words. 


But beſides Articulate Sounds, (which | 


Birds may be taught to imitate, ) it was 
further neceſſaty that he ſhould be able 
to uſe theſe Sounds as Signs of Inter- 
nal Conceptions, and make them ſtand 

ad 


{ O D having defign'd Man fi 
a ſociable Creature, made him 


not only with an Inclination, | 
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as Marks of the Ideas in his Mind, 
whereby they might be made known 
to others. TT 2 
But neither is it enough for the Per- 


feftion of Language, that Sounds can 


be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs theſe 
can be made uſe of, fo as to compre- 
hend ſeveral particular Things; for the 
Multiplication of Words would have 

lexed their Uſe, had every particu- 
ar Thing need of a diſtinct Name to 
be ſignify'd by. To remedy this In- 
convenience, Language had yet a far- 
ther Improvement in the Uſe of Ge- 
neral Terms, whereby one Word was 
made to mark a Multitude of particu- 
lar Exiſtences; which advantageous Uſe 


of Sounds was: obtain'd only by the 


Differences of the [deas they were made 


Signs of; thoſe Names becoming Ge- 
neral, which are made to ſtand for 
General Ideas; and thoſe remaining 


Particular, where the Ideas they are 

uſed for are Particular, There are 

other Words which ſignify the Haont 

or Abſence of Ideas, as Ignorance, Bar- 

renne, &c. which relate to Pa ii ve 

Ileas, and ſignify their Abſence. 
G 6 
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It is obſervable, that the Wordz 
which ſtand for Actions and Notions 
quite removed from Senſe, are bot- 
rowed from ſenſible Ideas, v. g. to 
Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 
Underſtand, Adhere, Conceive, In- 


ſtill, Diſzuſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, 


Fc. which are all taken from the Ope- 
rations of Things ſenfibie, and ap- 
ply'd to Modes of Thinking. Spirit, 


in its primary Signification, is no more | 


than Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger. By 
which we may gueſs, what kind of 
Notions they were, and whence de- 
rived, which filled the Minds of the 
firſt Beginners of Languages; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things 
unawaes, ſuggeſted to Men the Ori- 
ginals of all their Knowledge : Whilſt 
to give Names that might make known 
to others any Operatibns they felt in 
themſelves, or any other Ideas that 
came not under their Senſes, they 


were fain to borrow Words from the 


ordinary and known Alas of Set 


ſation. | 


The better to underſtand the Up + 


and Force of Language, as ſubſervient 
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to Knowledge, it will be convenient 


to conſider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names in 
the Uſe of Language are immediately 


apply'd, 


Secondly, Since all, except pro 


Names, are General, and fo ſtand not 


for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 


Sorts and Ranks, it will be neceſſary, 
to conſider what thoſe Sorts and Kinds 
of Things are wherein they Tonfiſt, 
and how they come to be made. This 
ſhall be confider'd in the following 


A 
* 


CHAP. UV. 


Of the Signification of Words. 


M AN, tho' he have great Variety 
| of Thoughts, yet are they all 


| within his own Breaſt inviſible, and 


hidden from others, nor can of them- 


eres be made to appear. It was ne- 
ceſſary therefore, for the Comfort and 
Advantage of Society, that Man ſhould 


find 


1 
find out ſome External & q 
by thoſe inviſible Ideas mi N mak 
| known to others. For which 
nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenyf. 
or Qaickneſs, as thoſe Articular]} - 
Sed he fan himſelf able to make 
Hence Words came to be made ut 
of by Men, as Signs of their Ideas: 
Not upon the Account of any Naturilf 
Connection between Articulate Sound 
and certain Ideas, (for then there woul 
be but one Language amongſt all Men) 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, where. | 
by ſuch a Word is made Arbitrarih 
the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uk 
then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks | 
of our Idea,; and the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are their proper and immediat 
S ignification : In which they ſtand for 
nothing more but the Ideas in the} 
Mind of him that uſes them: For 
when a Man ſpeaks to another, it s 
that he may be underſtood, that 6 
that his Sounds may make known * A 
Ideas to the Hearer. 
Words being voluntary Signs, cats 
not be impoſed 'on Things we * | 
not: This would be to make them | 


Sign 
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; 5 of nothing, Sounds without Sig- 


r 


nihcation. 
Words the Signs either of Qualities 
* or of Conceptzons in the 
| another 


\ | whereof he has no 


pr in 1 Men's Mouths (that 
222 eaning) ſtand for the 
EIS 414122 


Idas in his own. 


3 6 | which they would expreſs by them. 


Thus a Ch:14 that takes notice of no- 
thing more in the Metal he hears called 


| Gold, than the Tellow Colour, calls the 
| fame Colour in a Peacock's Tail Gold. 


Another that hath better obſerv'd, 


| adds to ſhining Yellow great Weight; 


and then the Sound Gold ftands, when 
he-uſes it, for a Complex Idea of a 


| ſhining Yellow and very weighty Sub- 


ſtance. 


Tho' Words ſignify properly * 
but the Ideas in Men's Minds, yet they 


are in their Thoughts, ſecretly referred 
| to Tuo other Things. 


Firſt, They fuppoſe their Words 
to he Marks of Ideas in the Minds of 
other Men with whom they commu- 
nicate ; elſe . could not diſcourſe in- 

| te gibly 
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telligibly with one another: In thy | 
Caſe, Men ſtand not to examine whe. 
ther their Ideas and thoſe of other Men 
be the fame; they think it enough, that 
they uſe the Word in the common Ae. 
ceptation of that Language. - 
Secondly, They ſuppoſe their Wards 
to ftand alfo for the Reality of Things. 
Words then being immediately the 
Signs of Men's Ideas, whereby they 
expreſs their Thoughts and Imagins- 
tions to others, there ariſes by conſtant 
Uſe ſuch a Connection between certain 
Sounds and the Ideas they ftand for, 
that the Names heard almoſt as readily 
excite - certain Ideas, as if the Objeds 
themſelves were preſent to the Senſe. 
And becauſe we examine not pre- | 
ciſely the Signification of Words, we 
often, in attentive Conſideration, ſet our 
Thoughts more on Words than Things: 
Nay, ſome (becauſe we often leam 
Words before we know the Ideas they 
ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral Words no other- 
wiſe than Parrots do, without any 
Meaning at all. But fo far as Wards 
are of Uſe and Signification, ſo far 
there is a conſtant Connection . 
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the Sound and Idea, and a Deſigna- 
tion that the one ſtand for the other ; 
without which Application of them, 
they are nothing but inſignificant Noiſe. 
Since then Words ſignify only Men's 
peculiar Ideas, and that by an Arbi- 
trary Impoſition, it follows that every 
Man has an inviolable Liberty to make 
Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes. 
I is true, common Uſe, by a tacit 
Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds 
to certain Ideas in all Languages; 
which fo far limits the Signification of 
tach Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Ideas, he cannot e 
jroperly : And unleſs a Man's Words 
excite the fame Ideas in the Hearer 
which he 32 them ſtand for in 
dpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly. 
| But whatever be 2 % 
any Man's Uſe of Words, different 
ather from their publick Uſe, or that 
| of the Perſons to whom he addreſſes 
them, this is certain, their Signification 
n his Uſe of them is limited to his 
= and they can be Signs of nothing 
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CHAP. II 
Of General Terms. 


LL Things that exift being Pa 
ticulars, it might be expetial 
that Words ſhould be fo too in ths 
gnificatim: But we find it quiz 
contrary ; for moit of the Words the 
make all Lan are General Tem 
| This is the Effect of Reaſon and Ns 
F k is | that e 
paricalr Thing ould have 2 diſtn 
Name, becauſe it is impoilt 

io have diſtinct Ideas of every 
ucular Thing, to retam its Ni 
with its peculiar Appropriation to | 
Idea. 
Secandiy, It would be Uſelch, 
leſs all could be ſuppoſed to have u 
fame Ideas in their Minds. For Na 
pplied to particular Things, 
J alone have the Idea: in y! 
could not be fignificant or iateligis 
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o another, who is not acquainted with 
al thoſe particular Things which had 
alen under my Notice. 
Ttirdly, It would be of no great 
| Ce for the Improvement of Nut- 
age; Which tho 19 — 
cular Things, enlarges itſe gene- 
al Views; to which Things reduced 
perly ſubſervient. In Things 
we have Occaſion to conſider and diſ— 
courſe of nat di dual: and Particulars, 
we ule proper Names; as in Perfors, 
Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, 
. Thus we fee, that Jockeys have 
perticular Names for their Horſes, be- 
aufe they often have Occafion to men- 
+l hon this or that particular Horſe when 
$ be is out of Sight. 

S The next Thing to be conſidered, is 
af how General M ard come to be made. 
Words become general, by being made 
ns of Genera! Ideas: Ideas become 
Feral by ſeparating from them the 
— N 
=} ther Ideas that may determine them 
af © this or that particular Exiſtence. 
oth by this Way of Al fraction, they be- 
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n 
come capable of repreſenting more In. 
dividuals than one; each of which 
having a Conformity to that Abſtrag] i 
Lata, is of that Sort. pu 
haut it may not be amiſs to trace our 
Notions and Names from their. Be. N 
ginning, and obſerve * . De- 8 
we proceed an large out 
To from our firſt wy” It wh* 
evident that the firſt —_ be 
et are only particular, as of the Nur 
- Mother. and the Names they A ben 
them, are confined to theſe Individuak ut 
Afterwards, obſerving that there are 
great many other Things in the Wort e 
that reſemble them in Shape and och Ad 
Qualities, they frame an Idea whidiſ 
they find thoſe many Particulars WY. 
partake in; to that they give wi N 
others the Name Man, for Example! ub 
In this they make nothing neu, bf 
only leave out of the Complex Ja Hen 
they had of Peter, James, y, & of 0 
that which is peculiar to c, nd t. 
tain only what is common to all. An ch 
thus they come to have a general Nan] ken 
and a general Idea. | 1 I 


Kl 


( 165 ) 
By the fame Method they advance 
p more general Names and Notions : 
For obſerving ſeveral Things that differ 
Foam their Idea of Man, and cannot 
therefore be comprehended under that 
Name, to agree with Man in ſome 
zertain Qualities, by retaining only 
hoſe Qualities, and uniting them into 
me Idea, they have another more ge- 
eral Lea, to which giving a Name, 
hey make a Term of a more com 
enfive Extenſion. Thus, by leaving 
wt the Shape, and ſome other Proper- 
tes fignify'd by the Name Man, and 
ktaining only a Body with Life, Senſe, 
md fpontaneous Motion, we form the 
les fignify'd by the Name Animal. 


n the fame Way the Mind prog 
will Body, Subhſtance, and, at laſt, to Be- 
ple : Thing, and ſuch univerfal Terms 
bu ach ſtand for ary Ideas whatſoever. 
TdaFfence we ſee that the whole Myſtery 
K Genus and Species is nothing elie 

| 1-0 ut Abfraf? Ideas, more or leſs com- 
An — with Names annexed to 


* 


amt, T 
bis ſhews us the Reaſon, why in 
N kining Words, we make uſe of the 


Genus; 


In. 
ich 
at 
our 
Be. 
De- 
Our 
ts 
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ſe 
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zak 
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orld 
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= namely, to fave the Labour q 
enumerating the ſeveral Simple Ia 
which the next general Term ſtand 
for. From what has been ſaid, ith 

that General and Univerſal be 

not to the real Exiſtence & 
Things, but are Inventions of the Up 
derſtanding, made by it for its owt 
Uſe, and concern only Signs, either 
Words or Ideas. 

It muſt be conſider d, in the nat 
Place, what Kind of Signification itk 
that Words have. It is es 
dent, that they do not r den 


one particular Thin 
3 be ge . Terms, ms pes 
per Names: Neither do they fignily 
a Plurality; for then Man and Ma 
would fignify the fame Thing: But 
that which they ſignify, is a Sort d 
Things. And this they do, by being 
made a Sign of an Abſtraft Tea 0 
the Mind; to which Idea, as Thing 
exiſting are found to agree, ſo thy] 
come to be ranked under that Nam: 
or to · be of that Sort. The Efeu . 
ten of the Sorts or Species of Thing 
are nothing but theſe Ab/trat? 2 ; 


. 
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1 is not deny'd here, that Nature 
makes Things alike, and fo lays the 
Foundation of this Sorting and Claffing; 
jut the Sorts and Species themſelves 
xe the Workmanſhip of Human Un- 
&rftanding ; ſo that every diſtinct A- 
fraft Idea is a diſtinct Eſſence ; and 
de Names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin& 
Lias, are the Name of Things effen- 
tally different. Thus Oval, Circle, 
Rain, and Snow, are effentially diffe- 
tent. To make this clearer, it may 
not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral 
vignifications of the Word Eſſence. 
' Firſt, It may be taken for the very 
Being of any Thing, whereby it is 
what it is: Thus the real internal 
(but unknown) Conſtitution in Sub- 
ances, may be called their Eſſence. 
= the proper Signification of the 
ord. 
Secondly, In the Schools the Word 


=p 


ES 
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- Eſence has been almoſt wholly ap- 
plyd to the artificial Conſtitution of 
Genus and Species. It is true, there 
8 ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitu- 
| ton of the Sorts of Things; and it is 
paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real 


ung 
the) 
and, 
ences 
ings 
1 | Conſti- 
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Conſtitution, on which any Collection 
of Simple Ideas co-exiſting muſt de. 
pend: But it being evident, that Thing 
are ranked into Sorts, under Names 
. only as they agree to certain Abſtrati 
Leas to which we have annexed thoſe 
Names, the Eſſence of _ Genus « 
Species is nothing but the Aral 
Theo which the Name rien : | 
This, the Word Eſſence imports in it 
its moſt familiar Uſe. — 
Theſe two Sorts of Eſence may not 
unfitly be term'd the one Real, the other 
Nominal. Between the Nominal E. 
ſence and the Name there is ſo nei 
a Connection, that the Name of any 
Sort of Things cannot be attributed to 
any particular Being but what has the |. 
Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that A 
tract Idea whereof that Name is the | 
Sign. 1 5 
8 he real Eſſences of Cot- 
poreal Subſtances, there are two Opi- 
nions. | 
Firſt, Some uſing the Word Eſſence | 
for they know not what, ſuppoſe 4 |. by 
certain Number of thoſe Eſſences, ac Þ. 
cording to which all natural Things 
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ae made, and of which they equally 
partake, and do become of this or of 
that Species. 

; Secondly, Others look on all natu- 
ral Things to have a real, but un- 
known Cnftiration of their inſenſible 
Parts, from whence flow their ſenſible 
- Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh 
them one from another; and accord- 
ing to which we rank them i into Sorts, 
under common Denominations. The 
former Suppoſition ſeems irreconcile- 
able with the frequent Production of 
Monſters, in all the Species of Ani- 
mals: Since it is impoſſible, that two 
Things partaking of the ſame Real E 
| ſence, ſhould have different Proper- 
lies. But were there no other Reaſon 
againſt it, yet the Suppoſition of Eſ- 
| fences which cannot be known, and 
yet the making them to be that which 
diſtinguiſheth the Species of Things, 
is ſo wholly uſeleſs and unſerviceable 
to any Part of Knowledge, that that 
— ſufficient to make us lay it 


We may further obſerve, that the 
- Nominal and Real Eſſence, of Simple 
H Ideas 
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Z 
Ileas and Modes are always the fame | 
but in Subſtances always quite dif- N 
rent. Thus a Figure including a Space 
between three Lines, is the Real a} 
well as Nominal Eſſence of a Triangle; 
it being that Foundation from which 
all its = and to which 
: are inſeparably annexed : But k 
2 2. othernite in Gol, or any ou, 
Sort of Subſtance ; it is the real C 
ſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, a 


which d all thoſe Properties that 
are to be found in it; which Conſtim. 


tion, fince we know not, nor have any 
particular Idea of, we can have 6 
ame that is the Sign of it. But a 
it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, and 
 Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be 
- Gold, or gives it a Right to that Name; 
which is therefore its Nominal Eſem 
ſince nothing can be called Gold, bu 
what has a Conformity to that abſtnd] 
Complex Zea, to which that Names| | 
annexed. 5 
. That Eſſences are but Abſtract u], “ 
rr farther appear by their being 
e 


ingenerable and incorruptibl. 


This cannot be true of the real Co 
hut 


(172 ) 
fitution of Things: All Things in 


Nature. (fave the Author of it) are lr. 
tle to Change; their Real Eſſences and 
Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and periſh ; 
hat as they are Ideas eftabliſh'd in the 
Mind, they remain immutable : For 
whatever becomes of Alexander or 
s, the Ideas of Man and 
Horſe remain the fame, By theſe 
Means the Eſſence of a Species reſts 
kfe and entire, without the Exiſtence 
of one Individual of that Kind, 
11 is evident then, that this Doctrine 
of the. Immutability of Eſſences proves 
them to be only Abſtract 1geas, and 
s founded on the Relation eſtabliſh'd 
between them and certain Sounds, as 
digns of them, and will always be true, 
as long as the ſame Name can have the 
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CC HAP. W. 
s Of the Names of Simple Ide 


ORDS, tho' they ſignify no. 
17 thing immediately but the 
Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, ye 
we ſhall find that the Names of Simpl 
Ideas, Mixed _ _ _— Sub. 
ances, have each nem ſomething | 
JS. And, 
Firſt, The Names of Simple Iles 
and Subſtances, with the Abſtract Its 
in the Mind, intimate ſome Real E. 
iſtence from which was deriv'd ther 
original Pattern: But the Names d 
Mixed Modes terminate in the It 
that is in the Mind. 
Secondly, The Names of Sim 
Ideas and Modes ſignify the Real u 
well as Nominal Eſſences of thet 
Species: The Names of Subſtancer ti 
nify rarely, if ever any Thing, but 
barely the Nominal Eſſences of thus 


— Thirdh, | 
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Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 


| are not capable of Definitions; thoſe 


| | of Complex Ideas are: The Reaſon 


* 
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of which I ſhall ſhew from the Nature 


of our Ideas, and the Signification of 


Words. | 
It is agreed that a Definition is no- 


thing elſe but the ſhewing the Mean- 
ing of one Word by ſeveral other, 
mt Synonymous Terms. The Mean- 
ing of Words being only the Ideas 
they are made to ſtand for, the Mean- 

ing of any Term is then ſhewed, or 


the Word defined, when by other 


Words the Idea it is made the Sign of 


'& as it were, repreſented or ſet before 


the View of another, and thus its Sig- 
nification afcertain'd. The Names then 


of Simple Ideas are incapable of being 
deſin d; becauſe the ſeveral Terms of 
Definition ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, 


they can altogether by no means re- 
preſent an Idea which has no Compo- 
lition at all: And therefore a Defi- 
nition, which is but the ſhewing of 

the Meaning of one Word by ſeveral 
others, not ſignifying each the fame 
a e 
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Thing, can in the Names of Sime 


Ideas have no Place. 


I be not obſerving this Difference in | 


our Ideas, have occaſion d thoſe trifling 
Definitions which are given us of ſome 
Simple Ideas; ſuch as is that of Morin, 
vis. The Af of a Being in Power, a 
far forth as m Power. | 


The Atomiſts, who define Motion to 


be a Paſſage from one Place to another, 


what do more than put one $y- 


nonymous Word for another? F 
what is Paſſage other than a Motion? 
Nor will the ſucceſſive Application | 


the Parts of the Superficies of one 
Body to thoſe: of one another, which 
the Carteſans give us, prove a much 
better Definition of Motion, when 
examin'd. 


We All of Perſpicuous, as far forth 


as perſpicudus, is another — 
Definition of a Simple Idea, which, it 
is certain, can never make the Meaning 
of the Word Light, which it pretends 


to define, underſtood by a blind Man. 
And when the Carteſians tell us, that 


Light is a great Number of little Glo- | 
bules ſtriking briſkly on ths OY 
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ape | of the Eye, theſe Words would never 
make the Idea the Word Light ſtands - 
n | for, known to a Man that had it not 
before. NES 

Simple Ideas then can only be got 
by the Impreſſions Objects make on 
our Minds, by the proper Inletts ap- 
pointed to each Sort. If they are not 


ntof receivd this Way, all the Words in 
ber, the World will never be able to pro- 
9 duce in us the Tdeas they ſtand for. 
Far | Words being Sounds, can produce in us 
uno other Simple Ideas than of thoſe 


very Sounds, nor excite any in us, but 
by that voluntary Connection whick. 
they have with ſome Ideas which 
common Uſe has made them Signs of: 
And therefore, he that has not before 
received into his Mind by the proper 
Inlett the Simple Idea which any 
Word ſtands for, can never come to 
Know the Signification of that Word 
by any other Words or Sounds what- 
ſoever. es 
But in Complex Ideas which con- 
fiſt of ſeveral Simple ones, the Caſe is 
quite otherwiſe; for Words ſtanding 
thoſe ſeveral Ideas that make up 
H 4 the 
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Phenomenon, might, by enumerating 


the Figure, Largeneſs, Pojition, and 
Order of the Colours, be fo well de- 


fined, that it might be perfectly under- 
ſtood. 


the Compoſition, may imprint Com. 
plex Ideas in the Mind that never 
were there before, and ſo make theit 
Names be underſtood. In them De-. 
finitions take place: Thus the Word 
Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe | 
Colours, but yet had never ſeen that 


The Names of Simple Ideas, Sul. 


ances, and Mixed Modes, have alſo | 


this Difference, That thioſe of Mixed | 
Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly Arbi- 
trary; thoſe of Subſtances are not per- 


fectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho 
with ſome Latitude; and thoſe of 


Simple Ideas are perfectly taken from 
the Exiſtence of Things, and are not 


Arbitrary at all. 
The Names of Simple Modes differ 
s Uttle fr om thoſe of 8 imple. Ideas. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


Of the Names of Mixed Modes 


and Relations. 


EE Names of Mixed Modes 
being general, ſtand for A 
| fraf? Ideas in the Mind, as other 


general Names do; but they have 


| ſomething peculiar which may deſerve 


our Attention. 


And Firſt, the Ideas they ſtand for, 


| or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſe= 


veral Species of Mixed Modes, are made 
by the Underſtanding; wherein they 


| differ from thoſe of Simple Ideas. 


Secondly, They are made Arbitra- 


fly, without Patterns, or Reference to 


any Real Exiſtence, wherein they differ 
from thoſe of Subſtances. The Mind 


unites and retains certain Collections, 
 & ſo many diſtin Specifick Ideas; 


' | whilſt other Combinations, that as often 


in Nature occur, and are as plainly. 


Hs ſuggeſted 


(9) [ 
| ſuggeſted by outward Things, | 
ca without particular N E = 

The Mind in forming thoſe Com. | 
plex Ideas, makes no new Idea, but | 
only puts together thoſe which it had 
before, wherein it does three Things: 
Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number, 
Secondly, It gives them Connection, 
and combines them into one Ia. 
Thirdlz, It ties them together by a | © 
Name. All this may be done before 
any one Individual of that Species of 
Modes ever exiſted : As the Ideas of | 

Sacrilege or Adultery might be fram'd, | 

before either of them was commit- | 
ted. And we cannot doubt, but Law- | 
' Makers have often made Laws about 
* Species of Actions, which were only | 
the Creatures of their own Under- 
ſtanding. | 

But tho Mixed Mades depend on 
the Mind, and are made Arbitrarily, | 
yet they are not made at Random, and | 
jumbled together without any Reaſon | 
at all, but are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which 
is the chief End of Language; and 
| therefore 


- 
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therefore ſuch Combinations are only 


made, as Men have frequent Occaſion: 
to mention. Thus Men having join d 
to the Idea of killing the Idea of Fa- 


\ | ther and Mother, and fo made a diſtin 
| Species. from the killing a Man's San 


or Neighbour, becauſe of the different 
Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the di- 
ſtint Puniſhment due to it, found it 


. neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct 
Name, which is the End of making 


that diſtin Combination. 
In Mixed Modes, it is the Name 


that ſeems to preſerve their Eſſences, 
and to give them their laſting Dura- 


tion. The Collection of Tdeas is made: 


dy the Mind; but the Name is, as it 


were, the Knot which ties them faſt to- 
gether : Hence we feldom take any 
of Mixed 
Modes, but ſuch as are ſet out by 
Names. We muſt obſerve, that the 


Names of Mixed Modes always ſignify 


the Real Eſſences of their Species; 
which being nothing but the Abſtract 


JF Complex Ideas, and. not referred. to 


the Real Exiſtence of Things, there 
is no Suppoſition of any Thing more 
H6 dgnityd 
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ſigniſyd by any Name of a Mixed 
Mode, but barely that Complex Idea 


the Mind itſelf has form'd; which, 


when the Mind has form'd, is all it 
would expreſs by it, and is that on 


which all the Properties of the Species 


depend, and from which alone they 
flow; and fo in theſe the Real and 
Neminal Eſſence is the ſame. 


This alſo ſhews the Reaſon why | 


the Names of Mixed Mcdes are com- 
monly got, before the Ideas they 


ſtand: for are perfectly known: Becauſe 


there being no Specics of theſe ordi- 
narily taken notice of, but ſuch as 


have Names, and thoſe Species being, 


Complex Ideas, made Arbitrarily by 


the Mind, it is convenient, if not ne- 


ceſſary, to know the Names before we. 


learn. the Complex Ideas; unleſs a. 
Man will fill his Head with a Com- 


pany of Abſtract Complex Ideas, 
which others. having no Names for, 
he has. nothing to do with but to lay 
by, and forget again. In the Begin- 


ning of Languages, it was neceflary _ 
to have the Idea before one give it the 


Name; and ſo it is ſtill, where a neu 
_ 5 Complex 
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 (nplex Idea is to be made, and # 
Name given it. In Simple Ideas and 
| Subfances, I grant it is otherwiſe; 
which being ſuch Ideas as have Real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the. 
las or Names are got one before the 
Þ other, as it happens. 
What has been ſaid here of Mixed 
# Modes, is with very little Difference, 
| aplicable to Relations alſo; which 
ace every Man himſelf may obſerve, 
{| | may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to en- 


ge on. 


CHAP. VL 
; 07 the Names of Subſtances. 


H E common Names of Sub- 
flances ſtand for Sorts, as well as 
aher General Terms, that is, for 
ich Complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral 
J pxticular Subſtances do or might 
.þ ee, by virtue of which they are 
| &pable. to be comprehended in one 
| *mmon Conception, and be fignify'd 
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by one Name, I fay, do or might @. 


Free; for tho there be but one Sp 
exifting, yet the Idea of it being ab 
ſtrated, is as much a Sort, as if thee 
were as many Suns as there are Stars, 
- The Meaſure and Boundary of each 
Sort, whereby 
particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from 
others, is what we call ts Eſſence: 
which is nothing but that Abſind 
Idea to which that Name is annexed; 
fo that every Thing contained in that 
Idea, is Eſſential to that Sort. This 
I call Nominal Eſſence, to difſtinguifh 
it from that Real Conſtitution of Su. 
fances, on which this Nominal Ef 


fence, and all the Properties of tt 


Sort depend, and may be called it 
Real Bſfnce. Thus the Nominal 

fence of Gold is that Complex Idea the 
Word Gold ftands for, let it be, for 


Malleable, Fuſible, and Fixed: But 
its Real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of 
its inſenſible Parts, on which thoſe 
Qualities. and all its other Propertic 


it is conſtituted. that | 


Inſtance, a Body, Yellow, Weighty, | 


on Dx Xo en ner mnDmFfFRngg EE ee. ga. M*m=Mmo 


depend; which is wholly unknown s 
i Tut 
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That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe 


of the Word, relates to Sorts, appears 
fom hence, That if you take away the. 
Abſtract Ideas by which we fort Indi- 
viduals, and rank them under common. 
Names, then the Thought of any Thing 


| effential to any of them inſtantly va- 


nihes: We have no Notion of the 
ane without the other; which plainly 
hews their Relation. No Property 
s thought Eſſential to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to 
fome Sort of Species of Things; and 
= , according to the Ab- 


preſent! 
a Thea of that Sort, ſomething is. 
found Eſſential; ſo that Effential, or 


not Eſſential, relates only to our Ab- 


ſtrat Ideas, and the Names annexed 


to them; which amounts to no more 
dut this, That whatever particular 


Thing has not in it thoſe Qualities. 


| contained in the Abſiraf Idea which 


any general Term ſtands for, cannot. 
be ranked under that Species, nor be 
called by that Name, ſince that A- 
firaft Idea is the very Effence of that 


, Ipecies. Thus if the Iden of Body, 
| Vith ſome People, be bare Extenſion, 
or 


— ® 
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or Space, then Solidity is not Eſſentil 
to Body : If others make the Idea to 


which they give the Name Body to he 
Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidi 
is Eſſential alſo to Body. That alone 


therefore is confider'd as Eflential, 


which makes a Part of the Complex 
1dea the Name of a Sort ſtands for, 


without which no particular Thing can 
be reckon'd of that Sort, nor be entitled 


to that Name. | 


Subſtances are diſtinguiſh'd into Sorts 
and Species by their Nominal Eſſence; | 
for it is that alone that the Name, 
which is the Mark of the Sort, ſigni- 


fies; and the Species of Things to us 


are nothing but the ranking them un- 

der diſtinct Names, according to the 

Complex Ideas in Us, and not accord- 

| 175 to preciſe diſtinct Real Eſſences in 
m. 


We cannot rank and ſort Things 
by their Real Effences, becauſe we 
know them not : Our Faculties 


us no further in the Knowledge of 


Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe 


ſenſible Ideas we obſerve in them. 


But the internal Conſtitution whereon 


their 
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their Properties depend, is utterly un- 
known to us. The is evident, when 
we come to examine but the Stones 
we tread on, or the Iran we daily 
handle : We ſoon find that we know 


{| not their Make, and can give no Rea- 


ſon of the different Qualities we find 
in them ; and yet how infinitely theſe 


come ſhort of the fine Contrivances 


and unconceivable Real Eſſences of 


| Plants and Animals, every one knows. 

The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and 
Powerful God in the great Fabrick of 
| the Univerſe, and every Part thereof, 


farther exceeds the Comprehenſion of 


the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent 
| Man, than the beſt Contrivance of 
| the moſt ingenious Man doth the Con- 


ceptions of the moſt ignorant of Ra- 


. tional Creatures. In vain therefore do 


we pretend to range Things into Sorts, 


ud diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, 


under Names by their Real Eſſences, 
that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or 
Comprehenſion. 
But though the Nominal Eſſences of 
bſtances are made by the Mind, 
bey are not yet made ſo arbitrarily 
& * as 


C786) 
as thoſe of Mixed Modes. To the ns 


conſiſts have ſuch an Union as 8 


e „That particular Ian 
ſo united be — the ſame, neithe 
more or leſs: For if two Abſtiad 
Complex 1deas differ either in Nn 
ber or Sorts of their component Pam 


they make two different, and not one 


and the fame Eſſence. 
In the Firſt of theſe, the Mind h. 
making its. Complex Ideas of Subſtas 
ces, only follows Nature, and put 


Men ng certain —— a. 
ways joined and exiſting t 


therein copy Nature, and of Ideas b| 


united, make their Complex ones d 

Subſtances. 

Secondly, Tho' the Mind in 
its Complex Ideas of Subſtances, nem 

- puts any together that do not — 


or are not _— 


king of any Nominal Eſſence, it is 8. 
Firft, That the Leas whereof | 


make but one Idea, — compounde | 


none together which are not fuppoled | 


er Fa | 
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9] 
| | the Number it combines depends up 
the various Care, 3 Piney 
I of him that makes it. Men generally 
content themſelves with ſome few ob- 
vious Qualities, and often leave out 
others as material and as firmly united 
as thoſe that they take in. 
In Bodies organized and gated 
by eek as Vegetables ol As. 
Shape is that which to us is the 
leading Quality, and moſt Characte- 
niſtical Part that determines the Spe- 
.cies : In melt other Bodies not pro- 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we 
Thus where we find the Colour of 
Gold, we are apt to imagine all the 
other Qualities comprehended in our 
Tho' the —_— Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copy d 
from Nature, yet — are all, 2 
of them very imperfect: And ſince the 
Compoſition of the Complex Ideas is 
in ſeveral Men very different, we may 
conclude that theſe Boundaries of Spe- 
cles are as Men, and not as Nature 
| makes 


8 


— 
of 
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makes them; if at leaſt there are in 


Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. 


It is true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that | 


they have an Agreement and Likenek 


one with another, and fo afford a | 
Foundation of being ranked into Sorts: | 
But the Sorting of Things by us be- 


ing in order to naming and compre- 
hending them under general Terms, 
cannot ſee how it can be properly faid, 


that Nature ſets the Boundaries of | 
the Species of Things: But if it be 


ſo, our Boundaries of Species are not 
exactly conformable to Nature. 


If the firſt Sorting of Individual 


depends on the Mind of Man, variouſly 


collecting the Simple Ideas that make 
the Nominal Eſſence of the loweſt } 


ies, it is much more evident, that 


Spec 


more Comprehenſive Claſſes, called 


Genera, do ſo. In forming more ge. 


neral Ideas, they may comprehend di 
ferent Sorts, the Mind leaves out thole 


Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, d 
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puts into its new Collection only ſuch | 


| Tdeas as are common to ſeveral Sorts. | - 
Thus by leaving out thoſe Gut 
which | 


@ 


Species, 
med, to which the Name 
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which are peculiar to Gold, Silver, &c. 


| and retaining a Complex Thea, made 


up of thoſe that are common to each 
there is a new Genus conſti- 


Metal is 
annexed. 
80 that in this whole Buſineſs of 


Genera and Species, the Genus, or 
more Comprehenſive, is but a parti 


_— of what is in the Secies, 
Species but a partial Idea of 


what is to be . in each Individual; 
In all which there is no new Thing 
made, but only more or leſs compre- 
henfive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs in a few Syllables 


great Numbers of particular 2 


as they agree in more or leſs general 
8 which we have framed 


to that ſe. If theſe Aſtract Ge- 
veral Ideas be thought to be complete, 
it can only be in reſpect of a certain 
"eſtabliſhed Relation between them and 
certain Names which are made uſe of 
to ſignify them, and not in reſpect of 
any Thing exiſting as made by Nature. 


This is adjuſted to the true End of 


ppeech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 


ſhorteſt 
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Notions. This is the proper Buſinek 


of Genus and Species: And this Men 


do without any Conſideration of Reil 
Eſſences and Subſtantial Forms, which 
come not within the Reach of out 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe 
Things; not within the Signification 


of our Words, when we diſcourſe with 
C HA P. vll. 


| Of Particles. 


Names of Ideas in the Mind, 
there are others made uſe of to fignity 


the Connection that the Mind gives to | 


Ideas or 
and to intimate ſome 
of its own at that Time relating 


tions one with another, 


thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; | 
as is, is nat, are Marks of the Mind 


affirming or denying : Beſides which 
dhe Mind does, in declaring its Seat 


ments to others, connect * | 


ſhorteſt Way of communicating os | 


SS 
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Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sen- 


tences, one to another, with their ſeve- 


ul Relations and 7" 
make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
The Words ſignifying that Connec- 


tion the Mind gives to ſeveral Affir- 
mations and Negations, which it u- 
nes in one continued Reaſoning or 
Narration, are called Particles. And 
it is in the right Uſe of theſe, that 


] 83 conſiſts the Clearneſs 


ind Beauty of © Ga Style To ex- 


. jos the Dependence of es Thang 


ns 
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and Reaſonings one upon another, a 
Man muſt have Words to ſhew what 
Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, 
| , Emphaſis, &c. he gives to 
reſpective Fart of his Diſcourſe. 

Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly 
without a clear View of the Poſtures, 
Turns, Limitations, Excep- 


tions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of 


"the Mind: Of theſe there are a great 
Variety, much 
| of Particles that moſt 


the Number 
Ws hw by; es haye 
to m by; which Rea- 
ſon it happens that moſt of theſe Par- 
ticles have divers and ſometimes 4 
mo 


1 
moſt oppoſite Significations. II 
the Particle But, in Engliſb, has few. | 
ral very different Significations ;. x | 
But to jay no more: Here it intim 
a Stop of the Mind in the Courſe i 
Was going, before it came to it, ] 
faw but two Planets : Here it them 
that the Mind limits the Senſe to what 
is expreſsd with a Negation of al 
other. You pray; but it is nit Nu 
God would bring you to the true Re | 
 ligion, but That be would confirm yu 
in your own. The former of thek} 
intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind 


rere en- 1 


of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhoullÞ 
be: The latter ſhews, that the Mind} * 
makes a direct Oppoſition betwem 
that and what goes before. A An. ; 
mals have Senſe; but a Dog tal þ, 
Animal. Here it ſignifies the Cow} git 
nection of the latter Propoſition with} be 
the former. To theſe, divers odd ye 
Significations of this Particle might he its 
added, if it were my Buſineſs to e P. 
mine into its full Latitude. tio 


I intend not here a full Explicatin| 
of this Sort of Signs; the Inſtances I 
 haye given in this one may give&& 


cy 


—_ 
— 


— 
— 
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gon to reflect on their Uſe and Force 

in Language, and lead us into the 
| Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of 
our Minds in diſcourfing, which it has 
found a Way to intimate to others by 
theſe Particles, ſome whereof con- 

ſantly, and others in certain Con- 
frufions, have the Senſe of a whole 
Sentence contained in them. 


* . 


CHAP. VIL 
07 Alſtract and Concrete Terms. 


"THE Mind, as has been ſhewn, 
| has a Power to Abſftraf? its I- 
dea, whereby the Sorts of Things are 
diſtinguiſhed. Now each Ahſtract Idea 
being diſtinct, ſo that the one can ne- 
yer be the other, the Mind will by 
ts intuitive Know! perceive their 
Difference; and therefore, in Propoſi- 
tions, no two whole Ideas can ever be 
affirmed one of another: Nor does 
the common Uſe of Language permit 
that any two Abſtract Words or . 
1 5 
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of Abſtract Ideas, ſhould be affirme 
one of another. All our Affirmation 
are only in Concrete, which is the o& 
firming one Abſtract Idea to be join 
1 another; _ Leas in 
ubſtances may be of any ſort, though 
the moſt & him 2 Powers: 
In all the reſt theſe are little elſe but 
Relations. 

All our Simple Ideas have Arad, 
as well as Concrete Names, as White 
neſs White, Sweetneſs Sweet, &. 
The like alſo holds in our Ideas d 
Modes and Relations, as Juſtice Fuf, | 
12 Equal, &c. But as to ot 0 

as of Subſtances, we have 
few Abſtract Names at all. Th 
few that the Schools have forged, 
Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold ns 


23 with the infinite Numb 
of Names of Subſtances, and could 


never get Admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of public 
Approbation; which ſeems to in 
mate the Confeſſion of all Mankind 
that they have no Ideas of the el 
Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they! 
have not Names for ſuch Ideas. E Wie 
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| mas only the Doctrine of Subſtantial 
-Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge they had 
wt, which firſt coin'd, and then in- 
woduced Animalitas, Humanitas, and 
| the like; which yet went very little 
futher than their own Schools, and 
could never get to be current amongſt 
nns Men. 


— — 


CHAP. IX. 
L the Imper feftion of Words. 


O examine the Perfection or 
Inperfection of Words, it is ne- 
wary to conſider their Uſe and End; 
which is twofold : Firſt, to record 
wr own Thoughts; Secondly, to com- 
macate. our Thoughts to others: 
The Firſt, is for the Help of our own 
{ Memories, whereby we do, as it were, 
alk to ourſelves : For this Purpoſe any 
if Words may ſerve our Turn: Words 
1 Je Arbitrary Signs, we may uſe 
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chere will be no Imperſection in they 
if we conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign fy 
the ſame Idea. 1 5 
Secondly, As to Communicatia | 
Words; that too has a double Uk; 
Firſt, their Civil Uſe ; which is tug 
a Communication of "Thoughts al 
Ideas by Words, as may ſerve in o 
mon Converſation and Commerce ahat 
the ordinary Affairs and Convenient 
of Civil Life. Secondly, The Phil 
phical Uſe of Words ; by which | 
mean ſuch an Uſe of them, as my 
ſerve to convey the preciſe Notiond 
Things, and to expreſs certain Tu. 


wi 5TH =D rasse 


in general tions. Theſe tw 
Uſes are iſtin&, and a great f 
leſs Exactneſs will ſerve in the ® 


| - The End of Language in Combby: 

nication, is to be underſtood, that 
. to excite by Sounds in the Hi 
the fame Lea which they ftandi# 
in the Mind of the Speaker. W 
Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of W| 
Signification, which is the Imperi 
on we are here ſpeaking of, hab 
| Gauſe more in the Ideas themien 


Tes 
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fan. in any Incapacity in the Sounds 
v fignify them; for in that Regard 
they are all equally perfect. That 
then which makes the Difference, is tae 
Difference of Ideas they ſtand for; 
which muſt be learned and retained 
by thoſe who would diſcourſe together 
A Now this is difficult in 


theſe 
Fit, Where the Ideas they ſtand 
r are very Complex. Hence the 
Names of Mixed Modes are liable to 
3 aud Obſcurity in 
their Signification; for here the Idea 
being made up of many Parts, it is not 
uſy to form and retain it exactly. Of 
this Sort chiefly are Moral Words, 
which have ſeldom, in two different 
Men, the fame preciſe dignification. 
» Secondly, W the Ideas they 
ſand for have no certain Connection 
m Nature, and therefore no ſettled. 
Mendard to rectify and adjuſt them 
by. This again is the Caſe of the 
Names of Mixed Modes, which are 
Afemblages of Ideas put together at 
Reaſure. Common Ute, indeed, regu- 
lues the Meaning of Words pretty 
I 3 well. 
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well for common Converſation : By | 
it is not ſufficient to adjuſt them þ 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, there bein 
ſcarce a Name of any very Comply 
Idea, which in common Uſe has natz 
great Latitude, and is not made the 
Sign of far. different Ideas. | 

The Way of learning theſe Namg 
does not a little contribute to the 
Doubtfulneſs of their Signification : Fi 

we may obſerve, that Children ax 
taught the Names of Simple Ideas and 
Subſtances by having the Thing | 
| ſhewn them, and then they repeat the 
Name that ſtands for it; as Mis 
Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c. But i 
Mixed Modes the Sounds are leamel 
firſt, and Men are to learn afterward. 
their Signification. by their own Obler- 
vation and Induſtry, or the Explicatm 
of others; which is the Reaſon that | 
theſe Words are little more than bor 
Sounds in the Minds of moſt, becuf 
few are at the Pains to ſettle their Ia 
and Notions preciſely ; and thoſe whidl 
are, make them the Signs of Ideas db 
ferent from what others underſtand by 
them, which is the Occaſion of molt | © 
Diſputes. Thirdh, | 


0 
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Thirdly, Where the Signification of 


1 Word is referr'd to a Standard which 


is not eaſily known. This is the Caſe 


of the Names of Subſtances; which 
| being ſuppoſed to ſtand for their real 
Eſences, muſt needs be of uncertain 


Application, becauſe theſe Effences are 
utterly unknown; and it will be ira- 
poſſible to know what is, or is not Au- 
timony, v. g. when that Word is to 
ſtand for the Real Eſſence of it where 
of we have no Jdea at all. . 
Or ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand 


for Simple Ideas, found to co-exiſt in 


Subſtances, yet thus they will be lia- 
ble to great Uncertainty too: Becauſe 
theſe Simple Ideas being very nume- 
tous, Men frame different Ideas of the 
ame Subjects, by putting different 
Ideas into their Complex one ; of ſach 


- Subſtances ſeveral Men obſerve ſeve- 


rl Properties in the ſame Subſtance ; 
and none of them all, who having but 
imperfect Deſcriptions of Things, can 
have but uncertain Significations of 
Words, 80 
Faurthly, Where the Signification 
of the Word, and the real Eſſence of 
_— the 
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the Thing, are not the fame; which! 


ſtill the Caſe of Subſtances. Fray 


hence we may obſerve, 


Firſt, That the Names of Simpl | 


 Tdeas are leaſt liable to Miſtakes : Fin, 


Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for being] 
each but one ſingle Perception, as | 


eaſier got, and more clearly retain, 


than the more * ones of Sub 
odes. Second, | 


ftances and Mixed 
Becauſe they are not referr'd to any 


other Eflence, but barely that Perceps 


tion they immediately ſignify, 
Secondly, Names of Simple Mad 
are, next to Simple Ideas, leaſt liable th 


Doubt or Uncertainty, bw thoſe | 


of Figure and Number, of w 

have ſo clear and diftin& Ideas. 
Thirdly, In Mixed Modes, when 

they are compoſed of a few and db. 


vious Ideas, their Names are clear a 


diſtinct enough; otherwiſe doubthul 
and uncertain. 


Fourthly, The Names of Subſtanc | 


being annexed to Ideas that are n& 


ter the real Eſſences, nor exact N 


preſentations of Things, are liable yd 
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to greater Im 1 when we come: 
to a Philoſo ical Uſe of them. 


CHAP. X 
| Of the Abuſe of Wards: 


 TEs:Ds the natural and unavoida-< 


ble Imperfections of Languages, 


| there are wigful Faults and Neglecfs 


which Men are often guilty of in their 
beer T—_ - *, 3 
 Firfl, They uſe Words without 


char and diftinft Ideas, or, which is 
voerſe, Signs without any Thing ſig- 


nified : Such are, for the moſt part, in- 
troduced. by Se&s: of Philoſophy and 


| Religion, either out of an Affectation 


of Singularity, or to ſapport ſome 


ſtrange Opinion; or to cover the: 
| Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis. Theſe 


are commonly ſuch as had no deter- 
minate Collection of. Ideas annexed to 


them, when they were firſt invented; 


or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, 


will de found inconſiſtent, and there- 


15 fore 
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fore may juſtly be called inſigniſent 


Terms ; Inſtances of this Kind may 
ea ſily be had from the Schoot-Men and 
Metaphyficians. Others learn Word 
which the Propriety of Language has 


affixed to very important Ideas, and | 
Occaſion, ufe them with. | 


often, u 
out any diſtin Meaning at all; whence 
their Notions being unſteady and con- 


fuſed, their Diſcourſe muſt be filled | 
with empty unintelligible Nei and | 


Jargon, eſpecially in Moral Matten 


where the Words ſtand for arbitrary, | 


and numerous Collections of Ideas, not 


regularly and permanently united in | 


Nature. 


Secondly, Another Abuſe, is Tncon- | 
fancy in the Uſe of Words. It is hard 


10 find a Diſcourſe on any Subject, 


wherein the ſame Words are not uſed, | 
ſometimes for one Collection of Ideas, | 


ſom etimes for another: The wilful 
doing whereof can be imputed to no- 


thing but great Folly, or greater Dif- | 


honeſty: And a Man, in his Accompis 


with another, may, with as much Fair. 
neſs, make the Characters of Numbers - 
ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſome- 


tumts 
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times for another Collection of Unites, 
as in his Diſcourſe or Reaſoning make 


| | the fame Words ſtand for different 
Collections of Simple Ideas. 


Thirdly, Another, is an affecled Ob- 


f furity, either by uſing old Words in 
new Significations, or by introducing 


new and ambiguous Terms without 
defining them; or putting them to- 
gether, ſo as to confound their ordi- 
nary Meaning. 'Tho' the Peripate- 
tick Philſophy has been moſt emi- 
nent this Way, yet other Sects have 
not been wholly clear of it. The ag- 
mird Art of Diſputing bath added 
much to the natural Imperfection of 
Languages, whulſt it has been made 
uſe of and fitted to perplex the Sig- 


nification of Words, more than to diſ- 


cover the Knowledge and Truth of 


Things: And he that will lcok into 


that Sort of Learned Writings, will 
find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in 
their Meaning, than they are in ordi- 
Converſation. 5 
Fourthly, Another, is the Taking 


 Wirds for Thinzs : This, though it in 
| I 6 


{come 


. 

ſome * 3 concerns all Names in 
neral, yet more particularly affectt 
SS. of "a | 2 in the 
Peripatetick Philoſophy, Subſtantial 
» Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &c. 
are taken for ſomething Real. To 
this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, 
who confine their Thoughts to any 
one Syſtem, and give themſelves up. 
into a firm Belief of the Perfection f 
any received Hypotheſis ;. where 
be olga an hore 
of that Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Na- 

ture of Things, that they perfectly cot- 

reſpond with their real Exiſtence. 
Fifthly, Another, is. the Setting 

them in the Place of Things, which 

they can by no means figmfy. We 

4 <7 that in the El 
of Subſtances, whereof the Nominal 
Eſſences are only known to us, when. © 
we affirm or deny any Thing about 
them, we do. moſt commonly tacitly 
fuppoſe or intend they ſhould ſtand for 
the real Eſſence of a certain Sort of 
Subſtances. Thus when a Man fays 
6G old is malleable, he would inſinuate 
ſomething more than this. a . 
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al Gold is malleable, (though truly it 
I amounts to no more,) namely, That: 
what has the real Eſſence of Gold is. 
I malleable, that is, that Malleableneſs: 
I depends on, and is inſeparable from. 
| dr real Eflence of Gold, But a Man. 
not knowing wherein that real Eflence 
| confiſts, the Connection in his Mind: 
- | that Malleableneſs is not truly with. 
' | an Eſence he knows not, but with. 
i the Sound Gold he puts for it. It is 
- | true, the Names of Subſtances. would: 
Ie much more uſeful, and Propofiti- 
ens expreſs d by them much more cer- 
tan, were the real Eſſences of Sub- 
* | fances the Zdeas in our Minds, which 
\. | thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for. 
: | Want of thoſe real Eſſences that our 
Words. convey ſo. little Knowledge 
| « Certainty in our Diſcourſes about 
\ | thew. But to ſuppoſe theſe Names. 
| to ſtand for a Thing, having the real 
} | Effence on which the Properties de- 
| pend, is {6 far from diminiſhing the 
perfection of our Words, that by a 


| plain Abuſe it adds to it; when we 


would make them ſtand for ſomething, 
ghich not being in our Complex Ideas, 
-— the. 
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the Name we uſe can no way be the- 
Sign of it. In Mixed Modes, amy | 
Lea of the Complex one being leh 
out, or changed, it is allowed to he 
another Thing, that is, to be of another 
Species, as is plain in Chance-Medly, 
Man-Slaughter, Murder, &c. becauk | 
the Complex Ideas ſignified by that 
Name, is the Real as well as Nom- 
nal Efſence; and there is no ſect 
Reference of that Name to any other 
Eſſence but that. But in Subſtanem 
it is not ſo; for though in that call 
Gold, one puts in his Complex Its 
what ano leaves out, and wel 
verſa, yet Men do not uſually thank 
the Species changed, becauſe they u. 
fer the Name in their Minds to a t 
immutable Eſſence of a Thing exi- 
ing, on which thofe Properties d- 
. pend : But this Reference of the Name 
to a Thing we have not the Idea, 
is ſo far from helping us at all, that 
it only ferves the more to imo 
ns in Difficulties. This Reference 8 
grounded on this Suppoſition, namely, 
that the fame preciſe Internal Conlts } 
tution goes always with the fame 1 
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cifick Name. In which are contained 


| theſe Two falſe Suppoſitions: 
. Firſt, There are certain preciſe E- 
fences, according to which Nature 


makes all particular Things, and by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into Spe- 
Secondly, This tacitly infinuates as 
if we had Ideas of theſe Eſſences; for 
why do we enquire, whether this or 
that Thing have the Real Eſſence of 
that Species Man, for Inſtance, if we 
dd not ſuppoſe it known, which yet 
s utterly falſe ? And therefore ſuch 
Applications of Names as would make 
them ſtand for Ideas we have not, muſt 
needs cauſe great Diforder in Diſcourſe 
| and Reaſonings about them, and be a 
| great Inconvenience in our Communi- 

cation by Words. . . 
Sixtbly, Another more general, 
tho leſs obſerved Abuſe of Words, is, 
| that Men having by long and familiar 
Uſe annexed to them certain [deas, 
they are apt to imagine ſo near and 
neceſſary a Connection, between the 


Names and the Significations they 
| ue tlem in, that they forwardly. ſup- 
P 
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their Meaning is: As if it were pull 


doubt, that in the Uſe of theſe com. 
mon-received Sounds, the Speaker and | 


Hearer had neceſſarily the fame pie. 
ciſe Ideas. And fo, likewiſe, taki 
the Words of others as naturally ſtand 
ing for juſt, what they themſelves hay 
been accuſtomed to apply them ts, 


they never trouble themſelves. to ex | 


plain their own, or underſtand ane 
ther's Meaning: From whence com 
monly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling 
without Improvement or Information 


| whilſt Men take Words to be the cob» | 
ſtant regular Marks of agreed Notions, | 
which in Truth are no more but the | 
voluntary and unſteady Signs of ther | 
- ewn. [deas. Thus Life is a Tem, | 


none more familiar: Any one almolt 
would take it for an Affront, to be 
aſked what he meant by it; and yet i 


it comes in Queſtion, whether ſuch 
Thing has Life, or not, it is eaff u 


perceive, that a clear, diſtinct, ſettled 


Lea, does not always accompany the | 


Uſe of ſo known a Word. 


Hoſe one cannot but underſtand wha 
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Seventhly, Figurative Speech is alſo 
Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Plea- 


| fure and Delight, than Information and 


Improvement, ſuch. Ornaments as are 


| borrowed from Figurative Speeches and 
| Allafions, can ſcarce 


* paſs for Faults; 
if we would ſpeak of 2” as 
Rr the 


Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and 


Clearneſs, all the Artificial and Fi- 
gurate Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing 
elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move 


the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the 


t; and fo, indeed, are a per- 


| e And therefore however 
| allowable they may be in Harangues 


ud Popular Addreſſes, they are cer= 


tainly in all Diſcourſes that pretend to 
inform and inſtruct, wholly to be a- 
veided ; and where Truth and Know—ꝛ 
ledge are concerned, cannot but be 
thought a great Fault, either of the: 


1 or Perſon that make uſe of 


To 
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To conclude this Conſideration : The 
Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe 
with others, are chiefly theſe Three : 
Firſt, To make our Thoughts d 
Tdeas known to another. This we fl 
in, Firſt, when we uſe Names with- 


out clear and diſtinct Ideas in our 
Minds. Secondly, when we apply . 
ceived Names to Ideas, to which the | 
common Uſe of that Language does 
not apply them. Thirdly, when we | 
unſteadily, making them 


_ apply 
ſtand now for one, and by-and-by for 
another Idea. | 


fail in, when they have Complex Ideas 


without having diſtinct Names for | 


them; which may happen either thio 
the Defect of a Language which has 
none, or the Fault of that Man who 
has not yet learned them. 
Thirdly, To convey the Knowledge 
of Things : This cannot be done, but 
when our Ideas agree to the Reality af 


Thin 
—— He 


Secondly, To make known eur | 
Thoughts with as much Eaſe and 
Quickneſs as is poſſible, This Men 
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ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that 
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He that hath Names without Ideas, 


wants Meaning in his Words, and 


hath Complex Ideas without Names 
for them, wants Diſpatch in his Ex- 


| = He that uſes his Words 


ooſely and unſteadily, will either not 


de minded, or not underſtood. He 
that a 
ferent 
Proprie 


lies his Names to Ideas dif- 
their common Uſe, wants 
in his Language, and ſpeaks 
G . And he that hath Ea 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real 


Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants the 


Materials of true Knowledge in his 


Chimæra s. 


Language being the great Conduit 


whereby Men convey their Diſcove- 


ries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge from 
one to another, he that makes an ill 


the Fountains of Knowledge whit 


are in Things themſelves, yet he does, 


as much as in him lies, break or ſtop 
the Pipes whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick Uſe and Advantage of Man- 
ind. He that uſes Words without 

any 


6212) 
any clear and ſteady Meaning, 
does he but lead himſelf and others ini 
Errors? And he that deſi 


it, ought to be look d upon as an Ene. 
my to Truth and Knowledge. 


If we look into Books of Contr 


verſy of any kind, we ſhall fee that 


the Effect of obſcure, unſteady, and | " 
_ equivocal Terms, is nothing but Naike | 
and Wrangling about Sounds, without | 


convincing or bettering a Man's Un- 
derſtanding. For if 
agreed between Speaker and Heare, 
for which the Words ſtand, he 
ment is not about Things but Names. 
It deſerves to be confidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the 


eſt Part of the Diſputes in the World | 
are not merely Yerbal, and about the 


Signification of Words ; and that if the 
Terms they are made in were defined, 


and reduced in their Significations 0 


the ſingle Ideas they ſtand for, thoſe 
Diſputes would end of cbemſches and 
immediately vaniſh. 


what 
gnedly does | 


lea be nd | 
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CHAP. . 


of the Remedies of the forego- 


** Inper feftions and Aouſes. 


IO remedy the Defedts of Speech, 
the following 
may be of Uſe. 


Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to 


133 
no Name without an 1dea for which 
he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not 


ſeem needleſs to any one, who will 
take the Pains to recollect how often 


be has met with ſuch Words, as In- 
nts, Sy 


| fins, 
made uſe of as he might cafily con- 


mpathy, Antipathy, &c. ſo 


clude, that thoſe that uſed them had 
no Ideas in their Minds to which they 
applied them. 

Secondly, Thoſe Ideas he annexes 
them to ſhould be clear and diftintt ; 
which, in Complex Leas, is by know- 
ing the particular ones that make that 
. 


in each, and fo till we come to Simple 


4 
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be again Complex, we muſt know al 
ſo the preciſe Collection that is united; 


ones. In Subſtances the Ideas muſt 
not only be diſtin, but alſo conform. 
able to Things as they exiſt. 
Thirdly, He muſt apply his Words, 
as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas 2 
.common Uſe has __ them to; 
for Words, eſpecially o Tony 
already * no Man's 
Poſſeſſion, but the common — 
of Commerce and Communication; 
and therefore it is not for any one to 
_ the Stamp they are current in, 
ter the Ideas they are affixed to; 
« = when there is a Neceſſiy 
mb ſo, he is bound to give Notice 
of it. And therefore, K 
FProurtbiy, When common Uſe has 
left the Signification of a Word un- 
certain and looſe, or where it is ta be 
uſed in a 'Senſe, or where the 
Term is liable to any Doubtfulneſs or 
Miſtake, there it ought to be defind,” } Na 
and its Signification aſcertain d. 
Words ſtanding for Simple Idea |: 
being not definable, their Si an 
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muſt be ſhewn either, Firſt, By a 
Word ; Secondly, By 
ins a Subje&t wherein that Sin? 
ple Idea is to be found; Thirdly, By 
rreſenting to the Senſes that Subject 
which may produce it in the Mind, 
| and make him actually have the Idea 
that Words ſtands 4 Mixed Modes 
may be perfectly ed, by exact 
— thoſe Ideas that go Kd 
each Compoſition. This ough 
| eſpecially to be done in Mixed 
belonging to Morality, ſince Defini- 
tion is the only Way whereby the pre- 
ciſe Meaning of Moral Words can be 
known ; and yet a Way whereby their 
* | preciſe Meaning may be known cer- 
tanly, and without leaving any Room 
| for any Conteſt about it. - 
For the explaining the Signification 
& the Names of ' Subſtances, both the 
brementioned Ways, viz. of Shew- 
| og and Defining, are requiſite in ma- 
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Names are beſt defined by their lead- 

i Qualities, which are moſtly Shape 

un Animals and Vegetables, and Colour 

in inanimate Bodies; and in Nr 
| | bot 
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both together. Now theſe lea 
Qualities * beſt made 
Shewin can hardly be 
known — The Shape 
Horſe, or Caſſowary, will be but j 
1 imprinted on i 

ords: The Sight of 
doth it much better. And the 
the particular Colour of Gold, is 1 
to be got by any Deſcription of it, bu 
only by the frequent Exerciſe of thy 
Eyes about it. The like may be fl 
of thoſe other Simple =» peculix | 
in their Kind to any Subſtance, fr 
which preciſe Idea: are no pet 
liar Names. 

But becauſe many of the $ 
Ideas, which make up our 8 
1deas of Subſtances, are Powers i 
lie not obvious to our Senſe in i 
Things, as they ordinarily ap 
therefore in the Signification 00 
Names of Subſtances, ſome pat 44 
the Signification will be better mal 
known by enumerating thoſe Singh 
Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subilan 
it ſelf For he that to the Tolls 


Heini Cohur of Gold, got by f 
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Cold, than he can 
Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
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ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 


| the Ideas of great Ductibility, Fufibi+ 


lity, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Agua 
Regia, will have a rag. cter Idea of 
ve by ſeeing a 


in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. 
It were to be wiſhed that Words 
ſtanding for Things which are known 
and diſtinguiſhed by their outward 
Shapes, ſhould be expreſs'd by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them, 
A Vocabulary made after this Faſhion, 


| wonld, perhaps, with more Eaſe, and in 


kf Time, teach the true Signification 
of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
puages of remote Countries, or Ages; 


and ſettle truer Ideas in Men's Minds 
"of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the 


Names in ancient Authors, than all the 
arge and laborious Comments of learn- 


bed Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of 
Plants and Animals, have found the 


Benefit of this Way: And he that con- 


Aal them will find that he has a 


dearer Lea of Apium and ber from a 
little Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than 


i could have from a long Definition 


K of 
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of the Names of either of them; and |}. 
ſo no doubt he would have of Strigit }_ 
and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Currycond | 
or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh | 
Names Dictionaries render them hy, | 
he could ſee ſtamped in the Margy 
ſmall Pictures of theſe I] a 
they were in uſe amongſt the Ancient 
Fifthly, The laſt Rule that I fhal 
mention, is, That in all Diſcourly | 
wherein one Man pretends to inſtruf 
or convince another, he ſhould uk | 
the fame Word, conſtantly in the fame 
Senſe, If = _— (which mo | 
body can refuſe without great Diſinge- 
Nuity,) many of the Books extant might 
be ſpared ; many of the Controverki 
in diſpute, would be at an End; ſevenl | 
of thoſe great Volumes ſwollen with | 
ambi Words, now uſed in one | 
| Senſe, and by-and-by in another, would 
ſhrink into a very narrow - Compal; |. 
and many of the Philoſophers, (to mes 
tion no other, ) as well as Poets Works 
might be contained in a Nuſſbel. 
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| BOOK IV. 
CHAP. I. 
Of Knowledge in general. 


\CUnct the Mind, in all its Thoughts 
and Reaſonings, has no other 
2 immediate. Object but its own 
| eas, which alone it does or can 
| contemplate, it is evident that our 
Knowledge is only converſant about 
them. Knowledge then ſeems to be 
nothing but the Perception of the 
Connection and Agreement, or Diſa- 
geement and Repugnancy of any of 
our Ideas: Where this Perception is, 
there is Knowledge; and where it is 
not, there though we fancy, gueſs, or 
| believe, yet we always come ſhort of 
Knowledge, When we know that 
White is not Black, what do we but 
2 K 2 perceive 
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ngle, are equal to two Ri 
ones; what do we more but — 


that Equality to two Right ones doc 
ble 


neceſſarily agree to, and is inſepara 
from the three Angles of a Triangle 
But to underſtand a little more diſtinct. 


ly, wherein this Agreement or Dif. | 


greement conſiſts, we may reduce it 
all to theſe four Sorts; Firſt, Identity 
or Diverſty; Secondly, Relationj 


Thirdly, Coexiſtence ; F ourthly, Real 


Exiſtence. 


I. entity or Diverſity : "Tis de 
firſt Act of the Mind, to perceive in 


Ideas ; and fo far as it perceives them, 


to know each what it is, and thereby} 
to perceive their Difference, that | 
the one not to be the other: By ti 
the Mind clearly perceives each I 
to agree with it ſelf, and to be what 
is; and all diftin&t Ideas to diſagree, } 


This it does without any Pains or De- 
duction, by its natural Power or Pet- 


ception and Diſtinction. This is what } 


Men of Art have reduced to thoſe 
General Rules, viz. What is, is; and 


9 


ive that theſe two Ideas do nd 
| = Or that the three Angles of af 
ria 
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| > 5s impoſſible for the ſame Thing % 
| be, and not to be. But no Maxim 


can make a Man know it clearer, that 
Round is not Square, than the bare 
Perception of thoſe two Ideas, which 


| the Mind at firſt Sight perceives to 


2. The next Sort of Agreement ot 


Diſagreement the Mind perceives in 


any of its Ideas, may be called Re- 


| ative, and is nothing but the Per- 


ception of the Relation between any 


| two Ideas of what kind ſoever ; that is, 


their Agreement or Diſagreement one 
with another in ſeveral Ways the Mind 


| takes of comparing them. 8 
3. The third fort of Agreement or 


Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, 


i Coexiſtence or Non-coexiſtence in 
he fame Subject; and tlis belongs 
particularly to Subſtances. Thus when 
ve pronounce concerning Gold, that 


it is fixed, it amounts to no more but 
this, That Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an 


Idea that always accompanies that 


particular Sort of Yellowneſs, Weight, 
——_— K 3 Fuſſibi- 


6 | 
Fufbility, &c. which make our Com 
plex Idea ſignified by the Word Gold. 

4. The fourth Sort, is that of Actui 
and Real Exiſtence agreeing to any | 
Tdea. Within theſe four Sorts d 
Agreement or Diſagreement, I ſuppoſe, | 
is contained all the Knowledge we 
have, or are capable of. For all that | 
we know or can affirm concerning 
any Idea, is, That it is, or is not the 
fame with ſome other ; as, that Blue 
is not Yellow : That it does, or do | 
not co-exiſt with another in the ſame | - 
Subject, as, that Iron is ſuſceptible | l 
of Magnetical Impreſſions : That t} 
has that or this Relation to ſome 
other Ideas; as, that tj Triangles, 
upon equal Baſes between twa Pa | 
ralleis, are equal : Or, that it hasa | 
Real Exiſtence without the Mind; as, | 
That God is. | 

There are feveral Ways wherein the 
Mind is poſſeſsd of Truth, each of | 
which is called Knowledge. Fin. 
There is Actual Knowledge, when | 
the Mind has a preſent View of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any f 
its Ideas, or of the Relation — 

2 


e 


A Man is faid to know any Propoſi- 
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be one with another. Secondly, 


tion, when having once evidently 


perceived the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of the Ideas whereof it con- 


| fifts, and fo lodged it in his Memory, 
that whenever it comes to be reflected 


on again, the Mind aſſents to it with- 
out Doubt or Heſitation, and is certain 
of the Truth of it. And this may 
called Habitual Knowledge. And 
a Man may be faid to know all 
Truths which are lodged in his 


* 


Memory by a foregoing, clear, and 
* — 7M 


Of Habitual Knowledge there are 
Sorts : The one is of ſuch Truths 


by an immediate View, difcover their 
nt or Diſagreement one with 


another. The other is of ſuch Truths, 


whereof the Mind having been con- 


. vinced, it retains the Memory of the 
_ Conviction, without the Proofs. Thus 
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a Man that remembers certainly, that | 


he once perceived the Demonſtration, 


that the three Angles of a Trangle | 
are equal to two Right ones, knows | 
it to be true, when that Demonſtration 
is gone out of his Mind, and poflibly 
cannot be recolle&ed : But he — 
it in a different Way from what he 


did before, namely, not by the In- 
tervention of thoſe intermediate Ideas, 


whereby the Agreement or Diſagree. | 
ion WW 
at firſt perceived, but by remem. 


ment of thoſe in the 


bring, 1. e. knowing that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Tii- 


angle are equal to two Right ones, | 
The Immutability of the ſame Rela- * 


Things, is now the Idea that ſhews 


him, that if the three Angles of a TH. 


angle were once equal to two Right 
ones, they will always be ſo. And 
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hence he comes to be certain, that what 


was once true, is always true; what 
Leas once agreed, will always agree; 
and conſequently, what he once knew 
to be true, he will always know 8 


— 


de true, as long as he can remember 
that he once knew it. 
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CHAP K 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 
\ LL our Knowledge conſiſting 


in the View the Mind has of its 
own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light 


and greateſt Certainty we are capable 


of, the different Clearneſs of our Know- 
lage ſeems to lie in the different Way 


of Perception the Mind has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 


its [deas. 
When the Mind perceives this A- 


greement or Diſagreement of two 


| Ideas immediately by themſelves, 


' | without the Intervention of any other, 


we may call it Intuitive Know- 


| kedge; in which Caſes the Mind per- 


I ceves the Truth, as the Eye does 


Light, only by being directed towards 


it. Thus the Mind perceives. that 
| bite is not Black, that Three are 


K 5 more 
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more than Two, and equal to Ow | 
and Two. This Part of Know 
zs irreſiſtible, and, like the bright Sun. F 
ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be 


perceived as ſoon as ever the Mind 
turns its View that Way. It is. on this 


Intuition that depends all the Cer. | 


tainty and Evidence of our other 


Knowledge ; which — every 
can- 


one finds to be ſo great, that 
not imagine, and ther 
a greater, 


The next Degree of Knowledge, is 
where the Mind perceives not this. | 


Agreement or Diſagreement immedi. 
ately, or by the Fuxta-pofition, as it 


were, of the Ideas, becauſe thoſe Idar 


concerning whoſe Agreement or Diſa- 
greement the Enquiry is made, can- 


not by the Mind be ſo put together, 


as to ſhew it. In this Caſe the Mind 


is fain to diſcover the Agreement ot | 


Diſagreement which it ſearches, by the 
Intervention of other Leas: And this 


is that which we call Reaſoning.. And þ 


thus, if we would know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, be- 


tween the three Angles of a Triangh | 
8 - 


efore not require 
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and two Right Angles, we cannot by 
an immediate View, and comparing. 
them do it; becauſe the three Angles. 


an T3373 K T 0 


| right, is, I ſuppoſe, 
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of a Triangle cannot be ann 5 = - 
once, and be com with any other 
one or two Angles. And fo of this. 


the Mind has no immediate or intui- 


tive Knowledge. But we muſt. find: 
out ſome other Angles, to which the 
three Angles of a Triangle have. Equa- 


ty; and finding thoſe equal to two- - 
| Right ones, we Come to know the 


Equality of theſe three Angles. to two. 


g Right ones. Thoſe intervening Ideas, 


which ferve to ſhew the Agreement: 


| of any two others, are called Pros; 


and where the Agreement or Diſa- 


grement is by this Means plainly and: 
perceived, it is called Demon- - 
firation, A Quickneſs in the Mind to- 


clearly 


find thoſe Proofs, and to a apply them 
that which is cal 


Sagacity. 


This Knowledge, tho' it be certain,” 
is not ſo clear and evident as Intui-- 
tive Knowledge. It requires Pains, andi 


Attention, and ſteady A pplication of 
* to diſcover the Apna. or 


„ 
Diſagreement of the Ideas it confided 


and there muſt be a Pr ogreffon by | 


Steps and Degrees, before the Mind 
can in this Way arrive at Certainty; 


Before Demonſtration there was 1 
Doubt, which, in Intuitive Knowledge, 


cannot happen to the Mind that has its 
Faculty of Perception left to a Degree 


capable of diſtint Ideas, no moe 


than it can be a Doubt to the Eye 
(that can diſtinctly fee White and 


Black) whether this Ink and Paper be 


every Step that Reaſon. 
makes in . — 


all of a Colour. 
Now, in 1 


there is an Intuitive Knowledge of 
that Agreement or Diſagreement it 


ſeeks with the next intermediate Zea, 
which it uſes as a Proof; for if it 
were not ſo, that yet N need a: 


Proof ; fince 2 the Perception 
of ſuch Agreement or Diſa 


there is no Knowledge produc'd. By 
which it is evident, that every Step. 
uces Know- 
ledge, has Intuitive Certainty ; which 
eives, there is no 
more required but to remember it, 00 


in Reaſoning, that 


when the Mind p 


1 
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| make the 3 Diſagreement 


of the Ideas con g which we 
* viſible and * This 


| Intuitive Perception of the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the inter- 
mediate Ideas in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt 
alſo be exactly carried in the Mind ; 


and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is 


left out; which, becauſe in long De- 


| duRtions the M emory connot eaſily 
| retain, this Knowledge becomes more 
| imperfect | than Intuitive, and Men 


n embrace Falſhoods for Demon- 
# frrations. 


It has been generally taken for 


granted, that Matbhematicbs alone are 


capable of Demonſtrative Certainty. 


but to have fuch an Agreement or Diſ- 


nt as may be intuitiveiy per- 
Pri- 
nlege of the Ideas of Number, Ex- 
non, and Figure alone, it may 


poſſibly be the Want of due Method 


Jud Application in us, and not of ſuf- 
'F ficient Evidence in Things, that De- 


monſtration has been thought to have 


* ne to do in other Parts of Know- 


ledge: 


Equality or Exceſs the Modes of Nun. 


©  cels is not ſo perceptible, yet the Mind 


? 
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Iedge : For in whatever Ideas the 
Mind can perceive the Agreement q 
Diſagreement immediately, there it x | 
capable of Intuitive — : Aud 
where it can perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any two Jaa 
by an Intuitive Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement they ha 
with any intermediate Ideas, there 
the Mind is capable of Demonſtratias 
which is not limited to the Idea d 
Figure, Number, Extenſion, or ther 
Modes. The Reaſon why it has bem 
generally ſuppoſed to belong to them 
only, is, becauſe in comparing thei 


ty 


3 


bers have every the leaſt Difference 
very clear and perceivable : And in 
Extenfion, though every the leaſt E. 


has found out Ways to diſcover the 
Juſt Equality of two Angles, Extenſ» | 
ons, or Figures; and both, that i 
Numbers and Figures can be ſet down 
by viſible and laſting Marks. 4 
But in other Simple Ideas, whole } 
Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and. not Quant 
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ty. We have not ſo nice and accurate 


w perceive or find Ways to meaſure: 


their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Diffe- 
* For thoſe other Simple Ideas 
being Appearances or Senſations pro- 


duced in us by the Size, Figure, 
Motion, &c. of minute Corpuſcles 


fiogly inſenfible, their different De- 

s alſo depend on the Variation of 
= or all of thoſe Cauſes; which 
fince it cannot be obſerved by us in. 


Particles of Matter, whereof each is. 


too ſubtile to be perceived, it is im- 
poſſible for us to have any exact Mea-- 


' fures of the different Degrees of theſe 


vtimple Ideas. Thus, for Inſtance, 


4 not knowing what Number of Parti- 
cles, nor. what Motion of them is fit 


to produce any preciſe Degree of- 


'Whiteneſs, we cannot demonſtrate the 
| certain Equality of any two Degrees of 


Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain 
Standard to meaſure them by, nor 
Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 


Difference; the only Help we have be- 


ing from our Senſes, which. in this. 


Foint. fail us. 3 
3 
\ | 


„ 
But where the Difference is ſo gel 
as to produce in the Mind Ideas 42 
ly diſtinct, there Ideas of Colourg 
as we ſee in different kinds, Blue aud 
Red, (for Inſtance) are as capable of 
Demonſtration, as Ideas of Numbe 
and Extenſion. What is here ſaid of 
Colours, I think, holds true in all 8 
condary Qualities. Theſe two then 
Intuition and Demonſtration, are the 
Degrees of our Knowledge ; whatever” 
come ſhort of one of theſe, is but 
Faith or Opinion, not Knowledge, at 
leaſt, in all General Truths. Thee 
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is, indeed, another Perception of d 
Mind employed about the particular im 
Exiſtence of Finite Beings without us! 
which going beyond Probability, but 
not reaching to either of the foregoin I 
Degrees of Certainty, paſſes under ii 
Name of Knowledge. - Wo 


Nothing can be more certain, tha 
that the Idea we receive from an E 
ternal Object is in our Minds: Thi? 


is Intuitive Knowledge ; but whe-" 
ther we can thence certainly infer the” 
Exiſtence of any Thing without ug 
correſponding to that Idea, is that” 

8 whereof 


F 


2 
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whereof ſome Men think there may 
ea Queſtion made, becauſe Men may 
have fuch an Idea in their Minds, 
ben no ſuch Things exiſts, no fuch 
Odject affects their "Senſes, But tis 
uident that we are invincibly conſci- 
mus to our ſelves of a different Per- 
Feption, when we look upon the Sun 
the Day, and think on it by Night; 
when we actually taſte Yormwood, or 
well a Ro/e, or only think on that 
favour or Odour. So that I think we 
my add. to the two former Sorts of 
. this alſo of the Exiſtence 
and — we have 
| de actual Entrance of Ideas from 
fem, and allow theſe three 
r vis. Intuitive, Demon- 
Senſitive. | 

* N fince- our Knowledge is founded 
Nd employ d about our Ideas only, 
al it follow hence that it muſt be 
Samformable to our Ideas; and that 
ere our Ideas are clear and diſtin, 
cure and confuſed, there our Know- 
bye will be f too ? 1 anfwer, No. 
r our Knowledge conſiſting in the 
| Per- 
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meet the Agreement or DE. 


ment of any two Ideas, its C 


neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the C8 


neſs or Obſcurity of that Per 
and not in the Clearneſs or Ob 
of the Ideas themſelves. A Man ry 


Inſtance) that has a clear Idea of the |. 


Angles of a Triangle, and of Equaliy 
to two Right ones, may yet havely 
an obſcure Perception of their A 
ment; and ſo have but a very oba 
Knowledge of it. But obſcure al 


clear or diftint Knowledge; beck 
as far as any Leas are obſcure or gw 
fuſed, ſo far the Mind can — 
ceive clearly whether they agree 


agree. wy 3 5 
in a Way leſs apt ae 


He that *. = determined Ia q 
the Words he uſes, cannot make . 
poſitions of them of whoſe Tri 
can be certain... 


eonfuſed Ideas can never produce ay} 
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Extent of Human 
Knowledge. 


Ho M what has been faid cons 
cerning Knowledge, it follows, 
iff, That we can have no Know- 
kde farther than we have Ideas. 

© Secondly, That we have no Know- 
Age farther than we can have Percey- 
tion of that Agreement or Diſagree» 
ment of our Ideas, either by Intuition, 
Demonſtration, or Senſation. 

* Thirdly, We cannot have an Intus- 
ge Knowledge that fhall extend it 
would know about them, becauſe we 
ennot examine and perceive all the 
Relations they have one to another, 
by Fuxta-poſition, or an immediate 
Compariſon one with another. Thus 
ve cannot intuitively perceive the E- 


SEES ST 


tence of whoſe Figures makes their 


Part, | 


ty of two Extenſions, the Dif- 
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\Parts incapable of an exact immedit 
Application. 

Fourthly, Our Rational Knowledy 
cannot reach to the whole Extent d 
our Ideas; becauſe between two. di. | 
ferent Ideas we would examine, we 
cannot always find fuch Proofs as we 
can connect one to another, with a 
Intuitive Knowledge in all the Part of 
the Deduction. 

* Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge real 
ing no farther than the Exiſtence d 
Things actually preſent to our Seni 
is yet much narrower than 3 
the former. 

Sixtbiy, From all which it is en 

& ent, that the Extent of our Knows 
ledge, comes not only ſhort of the 
Reality of Things, but even of the 
Extent of our own Ideas. We have 

the Ideas of a Square, a 2 and 
ality, and yet, perhaps, never 
be able to "rh a Circk equal to 
Square. 

The Aﬀfirmations or Negations m me 

make concerning the Ideas we hate 
being reduced to the four Sorts abol 
mention'd, viz. Identity, Coexiſrentt 

Relatun, } 


— — — — — | 


| ZE. 3 

Relation, and Real Exiſtence, I ſhall- 
gamine how far. our Knowledge ex- 
ends in each of theſe : 

Firſt, As to Identify and Diver- 
fy, our Intuitive Knowledge is as far 
extended as our Ideas themſelves; and 
there can be no Idea in the Mind, 
which it does not preſently, by an 
Intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be 
what it is, and to be different from 
wy other. 

_ Secondly, As to the Agreement or 

ent of our Ideas in 2 
Wence : a Ap Hap up. rope 
bort, though in this conſiſts the 
ſt and moſt material Part o — 
Vowledge, concerning Subſtances: 

Fer our Ideas of Subflances being, as 

| have ſhewed, — but certain 

lleftions of Simple coextſt- 

in Arr: ry = Idea of 

Flame, 4 Inſtance, is a Body bot, 

kminous, and moving upward.) When 

Ide would know any Thing farther 

wncerning this, or any other Sort of 

Subſtance, what do we but enquire 

what other Qualities or Powers theſe 

ubſtances have, or have not? Which 
1 
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3s nothing elſe but to know What d 


ther Simple Ideas do, or do not &« 
exiſt with thoſe that make up that 
Complex Idea. The Reaſon of thi 
is, becauſe the Simple Ideas which 
make up our Complex Ideas of Sub 
ſtances, have no viſible neceſſary Con- 
nection or Inconfiſtence with other 
Simple Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence with 
them we would inform our ſfelg 
about. "Theſe Ideas being likewiß 
for the moſt part, Secondary Qualities 
which depend upon the Primary Que 
lities of their minute or inſenfible 
Parts, or on ſomething yet more w- 
mote from our Comprehenſion, it i 
| impoſſible we ſhould know which hae 
a neceflary Union or Inconſiſtency ane 
with another, fince we know not the 
Root from whence they ſpring, or the 
Size, Figure, and Texture of Parts at 
which they depend, and from wid Fu 
they reſult. 1 
- Beſides this, there is no diſem 
rable Connettion between any Seconds 
715 Quality, and thoſe Primary Qui 
lities that it depends on. We ar f 
far from knowing what Figure, Sim, 4 
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| fe other, we cannot certainly 
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Experience, Some _ indeed, of the 
we with another; as Figure neceſ- 
anly ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving 
r communicating Motion by Impulſe 
es Salidity. But Qualities co- 
in any Subject, without this 
Dependence and Connection, cannot 
ttainly be known to co-exiſt any 
kather than Experience by our Senſes 


forms us. Thus, tho upon trial we 


nd Gold yellow, weighty, mallea- 
i, fufible, and fixed, yet becauſe 


ame of theſe have any evident De- 


padence or neceſſary Connection with 
know 
chat 


( 240 ) F 
that where any Four of theſe are, 
Fifth will be there alſo, how highl 

robable ſoever it may be: But le 
higheſt Degree of Probability amo 
not to Certainty; without which this 
can be no true Knowledge : For thi 
Coexiſtence can be no further knom 
than it is ved; and it cannot h 
ceived, but either, in particulg 
bjects, by the Obſervation of ay 
Senſes, or, in general, by the neu 
ſary Connection of the Ideas then 
ſelves. | i 
As to Incompatibility, or Rg 
nancy to Coexiſtence, we may know 
that any Subject can have of each Sat 
of Primary Qualities but one Particuks 
at once, one Extenſion, one Fig 
and ſo of ſenſible Ideas, peculiarty 
each Senſe : For whatever of eat 
Kind is preſent in any Subject, excluis 
all other of that Sort; for Inſtanq 
One Subject cannot have #wo S, 
or tuo Colours at the ſame Time. 
As to Powers of Subſtances, whill 
make a great Part of our Enquins'F 
about them, and are no inconfidets 
ble Branch of our Knowledge; a F | 
; Knowledge 
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E Knowledge as to theſe, reaches litt'e 
firther than Experience ; becauſe they 
confiſt in a Texture and Motion of 


Parts, which we cannot by any Means 
tome to diſcover ; and I doubt whe- 


ther, with thoſe Faculties we have, 
ve ſhall ever be able to 
neral Knowledge much far 
Part. 


* 
in this 

Experience is that which in 
is Part we muſt depend on; and it 
mere to be wiſhed that it were more 
im : We find the Advantages 
bme Mens generous Pains, have this 
Way brought to the Stock of Natural 
Knowledge : And if others, eſpecially 
the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend 
tit, had been fo wary in their Ob- 
ervations, and fincere in their Reports, 
bs thoſe who call themſelves Phi loſo- 
lers ought to have been, our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about 
in, and our Inſight into their Powers 
d Operations, had been yet much 
ter. 
As to- the third Sort, the Aree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas 
any other Relation, this is the 

weſt „ ield of Knowledge, and it is 
L hard 
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| tend. This Part depending on om 
Sagacity, in finding intermediate Tia, 
that may ſhew the Habitudes and Re. 
lations of Ideas, it is an hard Matte | 
to tell when we are at End of fuch 
„„ cy 
Of Agebra, cannot imagine the Wan. 
ders in this Kind that are to be donely | 
it ; and what farther Improvement b 
and Helps, advantageous to other | 
Parts of Knowledge, the  Sagaciau 
Mind of Man may yet find out, it 
not eaſy to determine. This at lat | 
1 believe, that the Ideas of Quantiy, 
are not thoſe alone that are capable | 
of Demonſtration and Knowledge; 
and that other, and perhaps more uſe | 
ful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſion, | 
and domineering Intereſt, did not q- 
paſe or menace Endeavours of th | 
The Idea of a Supream Being, in. 
finite in Power, Goodneſs, .and Wi- 
dm, whoſe Workmanſhip we as, | 
and on whom we — and the 
Tea of our Selves, as underſtanding | = 


esl K e. ee. aa Kren 
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x | Rational Creatures, would, I ſuppoſe, 
ar | if duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foun- 
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with cy | 
ton to the One, as he does to the 
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dations of our Duty, and Rules of 


Hion, as 1 | — Morality 
mong 


ble of De- 
bt not, but 


monſtration; "when 1 


Other of theſe Sciences. The Rela- 
tions of other Modes may certainly 


de perceived, & 22 


ber and Extenſion. Where there is 


wo Property, there is no Injuftice, is 


a Propoſition as certain as any De- 


monſtration in Euclid; 3 Idea 
cf Property being a Right to any 
Thing; and the Idea of Injuſtice, be- 
ing the Invaſion or Violation of that 
| Right; it is evident that theſe Ideas 


being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names 


\ annexed to them, I can as certainly 
know this 


ſition to be true, as 


that a | Triangle bas three Angles equal 
58 L 2 
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fo two Right Ones. Again, No Ge | 


vernment allows abſolute Li 


The Idea of Government being the | 
Eſtabliſhment of Socicty upon certain 


Rules or Laws which require Confar. 
mity to them, and the Idea of 40%. 
lute Liberty being for any one to dg 
whatever he pleaſes, I am as ca 


of being certain of the Truth of this 


Propoſition, as of any in Matheme- 
ticks. Hee 


What has given the Ad 


— Demonſtration, is, 


Firſt, That they can be repreſented. 
by ſenfible Marks, which have 2 


nearer Correſpondence with them, than 


any Words or Sounds. Diagrams | 


drawn on Paper, are Copies of the 


Alas, and not liable to the Uncertain- 

ty that Words carry in their Significa- 
tion: But we have no ſenſible Marks | 
that reſemble our Moral Ideas, and 


—_— ing but Words to expreſs them 
by ; whi 


; which though when written they | 
remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they 


ſtand , 


== 


tw | 
the Ideas of Quality, and made them 
thought more capable of Certainty and 
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1 
and it is very ſeldom that 
different in different Perſons. 
| Secondly, Moral Ideas are com- 
monly more complex than Figures. 
Whence theſe two Inconveniences fol- 
bw : Firſt, That their Names are of 
more uncertain Signification ; the pre- 
eiſe Collection of Simple Ideas they 
| ſtand for, not being ſo eafily agreed 
on, and ſo the Sign that is uſed for 
them in Communication always, and 
in Thinking often, does not ſteadily 
cury with it the ſame Idea. Second- 
h, The Mind cannot eaſily retain 
thoſe preciſe Combinations ſo exactly 
and perfectly as is neceſſary; in the 
Examination of the Habitades and 
Correſpondencies, Agreements or Dif- 
- agreements of ſeveral of them one 
with another, eſpecially where it is to 
de judged of by long Deductions, 
| and the Intervention of ſeveral other 
| Complex Ideas, to ſhew the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two remote 
bones. 8 121105 
Now one Part of theſe Diſadlvan- 
tages in Moral Ideas, which has made 
them be thought not capable of De- 
L 3 monſtration, 
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monſtration, may in a good meaſure 


be remedied by Definitions, ſetting | 


down that Collection of Simple I 
which every Term ſhall ſtand for, and 


then uſing the Terms ſteadily and con- 


ſtantly for that preciſe Collection. 


As to the fourth Sort of Know. 


ledge, wiz. of the real Attual Ex 


itence of Things, we have an Im. 


tive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence; | 


1 


a Demonſtrati ve Knowledge of the Ex. | 
iſtence of Gd; and a Senſitive Know. 


ledge of the Objetts that preſent then- 
ſelves to our Senſes. 8 


diſcover the Cauſes of our Ignorance; 
which are chiefly theſe three: Piri, 


Want of Ideas: Secondly, Want af 
a a diſcoverable Connection between the 


From what has been faid, we m 


Tdeas we have: Thirdly, Want af 


tracing and examining our Leas. 


Firſt, There are ſome Things: we | 


are ignorant of for want of Ideas. 
All the Simple Ideas we have ar 
confined to the Obſervation of our 


Senſes, and the Operations of our | 
own Minds, that we are conſcious of | 


in our ſelves. What other Ideas its 
— 


E 


7 AR”. 
t& | poſſible other Creatures may have, by 
ng | the Affiſtance of other Senſes. and Fa- 
lors culties more or than we have, 
and | or different from ours, it is not for us 
| to determine; but to ſay or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we con- 
an Argument, than if a, Blind Man 
| ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was 
vo ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, 
decauſe he had no manner of Idea ot 

any ſuch Thing. What Faculties 
| -have to penetrate into the Nature and 
inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things, we 
know not. This we know, and cer- 

rainly find, that we want other Views 

of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make 

A—— and Senfible 
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Another great Cauſe of Ip 


is the want of Ideas that we are d. 


Pable of. This keeps us in Ignorang 
of Things we conceive capable of be. 


ing known. Bulk, Figure, and Mot. | 
on, WE have Joes of; y yet not knoy. 
ing what is the particular Bulk, Mo. 


tion, and Figure of the greateſt Part 


of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we ar 


ignorant of the . Powers, Eff. 
cacies, and Ways of tion, where- 
by the Effedts v we daily ſee are pro- 


n Theſe are hid from us in Gas | 
Things, by being too remote; in othen 


by being too minute. 


When ere 
of the known and viſible Parts of the 
: World and the Reaſons we have to 

think, "that what lies within our Ken 


is but a ſmall Part of the immenſe 
Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an 


huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are 
lar Fabricks of the great 


M 
whole ſtupendious Frame of 
Beings; how far they are extended, 


continued, and what Influence they 


have 


oceans uw e pPRePOoORATFT 


of Matter, which make up the | 


and what is their Motion; and how © 


1 


f 
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| have upon one another; are Con- 
templations, that at firſt Glimpſe our 


Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we 
confine our Thoughts to this little 


| Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our 


Sun, and the grofler Maſſes of Mat- 
ter that viſibly move about it ; what 
ſeveral Sorts of Vegetables, Animals, 
and intellectual Corporeal Beings, in- 


| finitely different from thoſe of our 
| little Spot of Earth, may probably be 


in other Planets, to the Knowledge 


| of which, even of their outward Fi- 
| gures and Parts, we can no way at- 
- tain, whilſt we are confined ta this 
| Earth, there being no natural Means, 
either by Senſation or Reflection, to 
| convey their certain Ideas into our 
Minds. | | Fs 
There are other Bodies in the Uni- 
| verſe, no leſs concealed from us by 


their - Minuteneſs, Theſe inſenſible 


Corpuſcles being the active Parts of 
Matter, and the great Inſtruments of 
| Nature, on which depend all their 


Seccndary Qualities and Operatioi. s, 


| our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of 


their Prizary Qualities, keeps us in 
L 5 incurable 


Rhubarb and Opium, we might as &. | 


ſily account for their ations of 


Purging or cauſing Sleep, as a Watch. 
Maker can for the Motions of his | 


Watch. The diſſolving of Silver in 


Aqua Fortis, or Gold in Aqua N. 
gia, and not vice verſa, would be | 


then, perhaps, no more difficult to 


know, than it is to a Smith, to u- 
derſtand why the turning of one Key | 


will open a Lock, and not the tum- 


ing of another. But whilſt we ar 


deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to 
diſcover the minute Particles of Bo- 


dies, and to give us Ideas of ther 
Mechanical Affections, we muſt be 


content to be ignorant of their Pre 


perties and Operations: Nor can we | 


be aſſured about them any farther, 


than ſome few Trials we make, are 
able to reach; but whether they vil 
ſucceed again another Time, we cat- 
not be certain. This hinders our cet- | 
tain Knowledge of Univerſal - Truths | 
concerning Natural Bodies ; * 
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thence the beſt: we can collect of the 
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Reaſon carries us herein very little be- 
Matters of Fact. And 
therefore I am apt to doubt, that how. 
far ſoever Human Induſtry may ad- 
vance yay koh mental. Phi- 
bfophy in P Things, yet Sei- 
Abe! will fill be out of cur Reach; 
becauſe we want perfect and adequate 
Ideas of thoſe very Bodies which are: 


j. neareſt to us, — moſt under our 


Command. 
Thus, at firſt Sight, ſhews us how diſ- 
te our Knowledge is to the 


* Extent, even of Material Be- 
ings; to which if we add the Con- 
ſideration of that infinite Number of: 


Spirits that may be, and probably are, 
which are yet more remote from our 
Knowledge, whereof we have no Cog- 


nizance; we ſhall find this Cauſe of. 


Ignorance conceal from us, in an im- 
penetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole 
Intellectual World, a greater certain-- 
ly, and a more beautiful World than 
the Material: For bating fome. very 
few Ideas of Spirit, we get from our 
own Mind by Reflection, and from 
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Father of all Spirits, the Author & 


them, and us, and all Things, we 


have no certain Information, ſo much 
as of the Exiſtence of other Spit 


but by Revelation; much leſs ham 
we diſtindt Ideas of their different 


Natures, States, Powers, and ſevenl 


Conſtitutions, wherein they agree 
differ one from another, and from 
us: And therefore in what co 


cerns their different Species and Pro- 
perties, we are under an abſolute Ip- 


norance. 


The Second Cauſe of Ignorance, is 
the Want of diſcoverable Connettun 
between thoſe Ideas we have: Where 
we want that, we are utterly incapa- 
ble of Univerſal and Certain Know- 
ledge; and are, as in the former Caſe, 


left only to Obſervation and Expe- 


riment. Thus the Mechanical Af. 


fections of Bodies having no Affinity 
at all with the Ideas they produce in 


us, we can have no diſtinct Know- 


ledge of ſuch Operations beyond our 
Experience; and can reaſon no other- 


wiſe about them, than as the Effects 


or Appointment of an infinitely Nie 


Agen, 
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{ tion of the Things themſelves would 
never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. 
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Agent, wich 220 _— our 


— is as 1 


any Thought ſhould produce a Mo- 
3. is as remote from the 


Nature of our Ideas, as how any Body 


ſhould produce any Thought in the 
Mind. That it is , if 
did not convince us, the Conſidera- 


In ſome of our Ideas there are cer- 


I tain Relations, Habitudes, and Con- 


neftions, ſo viſibly included in the Na- 


I ture of the Ideas themſelves, that we 


cannot conceive them ſeparable from 


, | them by any Power whatſoever: In 


theſe anly we are capable of certain 


ud univerſal Knowledge. Thus the 


liea of a Right-lin'd Triangle, ne- 


| celfarily carries with it an Equality 
'} of its Angles to two Right ones. But 


the Coherence and Continuity of the 


| Parts of Matter; the Production of 


denfation in us, of Colours and 


| Sounds, &c. by ** and Motion 


being 


s Ane 


bings that we cle as 


— to act 2 i 


of them. Seven 


n LEAD 


rimental Knowledge 
Effects come every Day within the 

Notice of our Senſes, of which we } 
have fo far Senſitive Knowledge: u 
the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of 

their Production, we muſt, for -the 
foregoiag Reaſons, be content to be 
ignorant of. In theſe we can go 10 
farther than particular Experience u- 
forms us of Matter of Fact, and by 3 


Bodies are, upon 
produce : But as to 
of Natural Bodies, (not to mentio 


Spiritual 


the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas 
ue Abſtraf?, whoſe Agreement or 
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our Want - tracing thoſe Ideas we 


' have, or may have; and finding out 
| thoſe intermediate Ideas, which may 


ſhew us what Habitude of 


are ig- 


nerant of Mathematical Truths, for 


want of Application in enquiring, ex- 
amining, and by due Ways comparing 


thoſe Ideas. 
- Hitherto we have examined the 
' Extent of our Knowledge, in reſpect 
of the ſeveral Sorts of Beings 


that are: 
There is another Extent of it, in re- 
ſpect of Univerſality, which will al- 


fo deſerve to be conſider d; and in 


this Regard our Knowledge follows 


Diſagreement we perceive, our Know- 
ledge is Univerſal, For what is 


| known of ſuch general Ideas, will be 
true of every particular Thing in which 


that 


| 5 Of the Reality of our Knowledge 
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that Eſſence, that is, that Ah 
Idea is to be found: And what 
once known of _ Leas, will de 
perpetually, and for ever true. 
that, IG al general Knowledge, we | 
muſt ſearch and find it only in ar 
own Minds: And it is only the exp 
mining of our own Ideas, that fur 
niſhes us with that. Truths belongs 
ing to Eſſences of Things, (that is, ty 
Aras, Ideas,) are Eternal, and as 
to be found out by the Contemplation 
only of thoſe Eſſences, as the Exiſtence 
of Things is to be known only from 
Experience. But I ſhall ſay more d 
this in the following Chapters, when 
I ſhall ſpeak of General and Real 
Knowledge. Th — 
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CHAP. IV. 


Dou not but my Reader, by this 
Time, may be apt to think, that! 
have been all this while only build 
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ing a Caftle in the Air; and be ready 
to object, if it be true, that all Know- 
kdge lies only in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an En- 
thufiaft, and the Reaſonings of a So- 
ler Man, will be | equally certain: It 
s no Matter how Things are, ſo a 
Man obſerve but the Agreement of 
his own Imaginations, and talk con- 
formably, it is all Truth, all Certain- 
ty. That an Harpy is not a Centaur, 
s by this Way as certain Knowledge, 
and as much Truth, as that a Square 
s not a Circle. But of what Uſe is all 
this Knowledge, of Mens own Imagi- 
nations, to a Man that enquires after 
che Reality of Things? _ 
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To which I an 
” [knowledge of our Ideas ſhould termi- 
Inte in them, and reach no farther, 

_ Pmhere- there is ſomething farther in- 

tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts 
76, would be of little more Uſe, than the 
| Reveries .of a Crazy Brain. But I 

Jhope, before I have done, to make it 

1 dent, that this Way of Certainty, 
y the Knowledge of our own Ideas, 


Ideas. 4 

Tis evident that the Mind know 
not 'Things immediately, but by the 
Intervention of the Ideas it has 
them. Our Knowledge therefore i 
Real, only ſo far as there is a Conks 
mity between our Ideas and the Bs 
ality of Things. But how ſhall xj 
know when our Ideas agree will 
_ Things themſelves ? I anſwer, Thi 
de Tuo Sorts of Ideas that we 
be affured agree with Things: 1 

are, 1 
the Mind can by no Means make it 
it ſelf, muſt be the Effect of I 
_— upon the Mind in a nat 
Way, and producing therein 1 
Perceptions which, by the Will of wp 
Maker, they are ordained. and adapWh far 
Ideas are not Fictions of our Fans |< 
but the natural and regular P- 
tions of Things without us, 2 n 
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„ 
| perating upon us: 2 
1 3 
1 1s to ſent Things 
Lore: 
+" oa Thus & 2 
P Ar 
Las and the Exiftence of Things i 
þ, All our Complex Ideas, 
chetypes. of the Mind's own making, 
_ T_T 
__ wo a Ca, cont 
want any Conformity neceſſary to 
Neal Knowledge: For that 5 Thin 
not defigned to repreſent any T 
but it ſelf, can never be 
wong Repreſentation. 2 
themſelves are as a. 
pes, and Things no b re- 
_ as they are conformable 
aufder the Truth and Properties 
belonging to a Refangle, or Circle, 
3 Theas in his own 
Mind, 
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„ 
Mind, which poſſibly he never found 
exiſting mathematically, that is, pre. 
ciſely true; yet his Knowledge is not 
only certain, but Real; becauſe Nu 
Things are no farther concerned, nar 
intended to be meant by any ſuch 
Propoſitions, than as Things really + 
gree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind 
It is true of the Idea of a Triangh, 
that its three Angles are equal to tw 
Right ones: It is true alſo of a 
enge, wherever it exiſts : What is tm 
of thoſe Figures, that have a 
{deal Exiſtence in his Mind, will hal 
true of them alſo, when they comes 
have a Real Exiſtence in Matter. 
Hence it follows, that Moral Know 
ledge is as capable of Real Certam 
as Mathematicks : For Certainty bei 
nothing but the Perception of the 
greement or Diſagreement of our Þ 
deas, and aaa 9: uY nothing p 
the Perception of ſuch Agreement 
the — of other Ideas ; Al 
Moral Ideas, as well as Mathematia 
being Archetypes themſelves, and 
Adequate or Complete Idens, all W 
Agreement or Diſagreement wel 
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find in them, will produce Real Know- 
edge, as well as in Mathematical Fi- 
gures. That which is requiſite to make 
our Knowledge certain, is the Clear- 
nels of our Ideas; and that which is 
to make it real, is, that they 
alder their Arcbetypes. 
But it will here be faid, That if Mo- 
ral Know be placed in the Con- 
emplation of our own Moral Ideas ; 
md thoſe be of our own making, 
what ſtrange Notions will there be of 
lufice and Temperance ? What Con- 
of Virtues and Vices, if every 
Man may make WR them 
le pleaſes ? I anſiver, No Confuſion 
wr Diſorder at all in the Things 
temſelves, nor the Reaſonings about 
. no more than 2 be 
Change in the Properties of Figures, 
ad their Relations — to another, if 
Man ſhould make a Triangle with 
I Corners, or a Trapezium with 
e Right Angles, that is, in 
., change the Names of the 
Nees, and call that by one Name, 
14 Nh is called ordinarily by another. 
thal change of Name will indeed at 
fod |. fiſt 
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firſt diſturb him who knows not what 
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naher. 
there they have made the Effence Ade 
that Species to which that Name be. 
longs; and there it is not ſafe to ag: 
ply or uſe them otherwiſe. But wi 
ther Caſes, it is bare Improptiety «Jl 

the 


| Specch, wo apply chem . 8 
common Uſage of the Counts 
they are uſed in. _ y 
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ample, ones as have : : 

youy bo cocxiſt in Nature, And our Ideas 
king thus true, tho' not perhaps very 

x of, e wt Copies, are the Subjects of the 

Laws Fea! Knowledge of them. Whatever 


* 


ames nt we have, the Agreement we find 
de bey have with others will be Know- 
» be-ledoe. If thoſe Ideas be Abſtract, it 
0 * mill be General Knowledge. But to 


te it Real concerning Subſtances, 
1 ie Leas muſt be taken from the Real 
py e of 8 Wherever, 
re, we perceive — 
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| is certain Knowledge : And where 


we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the 
Reality of Things, there is ' certain 
Real Knowledge. e 
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CHAP. v. 
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of Truth in general. ky 


: 


pon 


H Rurnx, in the proper I 
ie Word, fignifies the joining 


parating of Si 
— ; oe %1 Truth. propel 
belongs only to Propoſitions : 
of there are Two Sorts, Mental and 
Perbal ; as there are Tuo Sorts df 
Signs commonly made Uſe of, Ian 
and Words. — 
Tis difficult to treat of Mental Pro 
poſitions without Verbal; becauſe in 
| ſpeaking of Mental, we muſt make 
uſe of Words, and then they become 
Verbal. Again, Men W 
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| „ 
their Thoughts and Reaſonings, uſe 
Fords inſtead of Ideas; eſpecally if | 
the Subject of their Meditation con- 
tains in it Complex Ideas. If we have 
occaſion to form Mental Propoſitions 
about White, Black, Circle, &c. we 
can, and often do, frame in our Minds 
the Ideas themſelves, without reflect- 
Ing on the Names: But when we 
would confider, or make Propoſitions 
{ about the more Complex Ideas, as of 
Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, &c. 
we uſually put the Name for the 
a; becauſe the Idea theſe Names 
land for, being for the moſt part con- 
uſed, imperfect, and undetermined, 
we reflect on the Names themſelves, 
8 being more clear, certain, and difſ- 
int, and readier to occur to our 
Thoughts, than pure Ideas; and fo 
we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead 
of the Ideas themſelves, even when 
we would meditate and reaſon with- 
n our ſelves, and make tacit Mental 
Propoſitions. == 
Wie muſt then obſerve two Sorts of 
Propofitions, that we are capable of 
making: Fir/ft, Mental Propoſitions, 
| M wherein 
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Fierbal and Real; that being only | 
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wherein the Ideas in our Underſtand. 
fog are put together, or ſepraed by 
the Mind, perceiving or judging of 
their Agreement or Diſagreement. S. 
condly, Verbal Propoſitions ; which are 
Words put together or ſeparated in 
Affirmative or Negative Sentences : $ 
that Propoſition conſiſts in joining ct 
_ ſeparating Signs; and Truth conſiſts in 
putting together or ſeparating thel: 
Signs, according as the Things they 
ſtand for agree or diſagree. 
| Truth, as well as Knowledge, may 
well come under the Diſtinction of | 


Verbal Truth, wherein Terms at | 
Joined according to the Agreement or 
_ Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand 
for, without regarding whether our 
Ideas are ſuch as really have or ar 
capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 
ture: But then it is they contain Real 
Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, 
as our Ideas agree; and when aur 
Ideas are ſuch as we know are cape 
ble of having an Exiſtence in Natur, | 
which in Subſtances we cannot know, | 

but by knowing that ſuch have exil | 
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ed, 


Fed. Truth is the marking down in 
Words the Agreement or Diſagreement 
| of Ideas as it is; Falſbood is the mark- 
ing down in Words the A it or 
Dilagreement of Ideas otherwiſe than 
it is; and ſo far as theſe Ideas, thus 
to their A 


ledge of this Truth conſiſts 
in knowing what Ideas the Words 
ſtand for, and the Per of the 


thoſe Words. 

Befides Truth taken in the ſtrict 
Senſe before mentioned, there are other 
— of Truths: As, Firſl, Moral 
ruth ; which is 2 Things ac- 
cording to the Pe Eton of _ 
Minds. Secondly, Metaphyſical Truth; 
which is nothing but the Real Ex- 
iſtence of Things conformable to the 


Names. 


ther having been before t. ken notice 
of, or not being much to our preſent 
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agree 
only is the Truth Real. 


* t or Diſagreement of thoſe 
mm + 


| Ideas to which we have annexed their | 
Theſe Conſiderations of Truth ei- 


* 
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Purpoſe, it may ſuffioe here to 
have mentioned them "4 


CHAP. VL 


— 


ing Cuſtom of uſing 


HE 
Sou 


for 


of Words and Propojitions ſo necel- 
1 be the Treatiſe of Know- 


moſt ſought after, can never be well 
made known, and are ſeldom appte- 
hended, but as conceived and expreſ- 
ſed in Words, it is not out of our Way, 
in the Examination of our own Know- 


Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their 


as, even when 
en think and reaſon within their 
3 makes the Conſideration | 


oO eB 82 2 


ledge, that it is very hard to ſpak 1 
intelligibly of the one, without e 
plaining the other: And fince Gen- 
ral Truths, which with Reaſon ar 
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ledge, to enquire into the Truth and | & 


Certainty of Univerſal Propofitions * 
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But it muſt be obſerved, that Certainey 


is twofold, Certainty of Truth, and 
Certainty of Knowledge. 


Certainty of Truth, is; when Words 


are ſo pat together in Propoſitions, as 


exactly to expreſs the Agreement or 


| Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand 


for, as really it is. Certainty of R . 


Age, is, to perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſſed in 


any Propoſitions : This we uſually call 


| Knowing, or being certain of the Truth 

of — | 
Nou, becauſe we cannot be certain 
of the Truth of any General Propofi- 


tion, unleſs we know the preciſe 


$ Bounds and Extent of the Species its 

Term ftand for, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould know the Eſfente-of each Spe- 
| cies, which is that which conſtitutes 


and bounds it: This in all Simple 
Ideas and Modes is not hard to do: 
For in theſe the Real and Nominal 
Eſſence being the ſame, there can be 


no doubt how far the Species extends, 
| or what Things are comprehendetl 
under each Term: Which, it is evident, 
ue all that have an exact Conformity 


M 3 with 


( 270 
with the Idea it ſtands for, and 0 
other. But in Subſtances, wherein 2 
Real Eſſence, diſtin from the Ne. | 
minal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute and 
bound the Species, the Extent of the 
general Word is very uncertain ; be- 
cauſe not knowing this Real Eflence, 
we cannot know what is, or is not d 
that Species, and conſequently what 
may, or may not with Certainty he 
affirmed of it. 2 
Hence we may ſee that the Names 
of Subſtances, when made to ſtand for | 
Species, ſuppoſed to be conſtituted. by | 
Real Eſſences, which we know not, 
are not capable cf cenveying Certain» Þ 
ty to the Underſtanding, Of the 
Truth of General Propofitions made | 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be fure; | 
For how can we be ſure that this 0 
that Quality is in Gold, for Inſtance, 
when we know not what is, or is not 
Gold? that is, what has, or has not 
the Real Eſence of Gold, whereof 
we have no Idea at all? On the other 
Side, the Names of Subſtances, when 
made uſe of for the Complex Ideas 
Men have in their Minds, though they | 
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| carry a clear and determinate Signif- 
| | cation with them, will not yet ſerve 
us to make many. Univerſal Propofi- 


tions, of whoſe Truth we can be cer- 
tain : Becauſe the Simple Ideas, out 
of which the Complex are combined, 
carry not with them any difcoverable 
Connection or Repugnancy, but with 
a very few other Ideas. For Inſtance, 
All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition we 
cannot be certain of, . how univer- 
fally ſoever it be believed: For if 


we take the Term Gold to ſtand for a 
| Real Efſence, it is evident we know 


not what particular Subſtances are- of 


that Species, and fo cannot with Cer- 


tainty affirm any Thing univerſally of 


Sold: But if we make the Term Gold 


ſtand for a Species, determined by its 


Nominal Eſſence, be its Complex Len 
what it will, for inſtance, a Body 


Fellow, Fufble, Malleable, and ve- 
ry Heavy, no Quality can with Cer- 
tainty be denied or affirmed uniyer- 
fally of it, but what has a diſcovera- 
ble Connection or Inconſiſtency with 
that Nominal Eſence: Fixedneſs, for 
Inftance, having no neceſſary Connec- 

| 4 . wo 
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tion, that we can diſcover, with any | 


Simple Idea that makes the 


one, or with the whole Combination 


together, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 


certainly know the Truth of this Pro, | 


poſition, All Gold is fixed. 

But is not this an Univerſal certain 
Propoſition, A Gold is Malleable? 
I anſwer, it is fo, if Malkableneſs be 
a Part of the Complex Idea the Word 


Geld ſtands for: But then here is no- | 


thing affirmed of Go/d, but that that 
Sound ſtands for an Idea in which 


Malleablenefſs is contained: And ſuch | 


a Sort of Truth and Certainty it is 
to ſay, a Centaur is Four-/ coted. ] 
imagine amongſt all the Se 

Qualities of Subſtances, and the Pow- 
ers relating to them, there cannot any 


exiſtence, or Repugnance to coexiſt. 
can be certainly known, unleſs in thoſe 
of the fame Senſe, which 

exclude one another. Thus by the 


what Smell, Taſte, &c. any Body 
of. Tis no Wonder then fg 
tainty is to be found but in very few 


general 


two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co- 
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general Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
|} ftances : Our Knowledge of their Qua- 
ties and Properties goes very ſeldom 


farther than our Senſes reach, or in- 


\ form us. Inquiſitive and Obſerving 


Men may, by Strength of Judgment, 


penetrate farther ; and on Probabilities, 


taken from wary Obſervations, and 
Hints well laid together, often gueſs 


right at what Experience has not yet 
{ diſcovered to them: But this is but 


gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to Opr> 
nien; and has not that Certainty which 


| is tequiſite to Knowledge. 


To conclude : General Propoſitions, - 


of what Kind ſoever, are then only 
| capable: of Certainty, when the Terms 
| uſed in them ſtand for ſuch Ideas, 


whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 28 
there expreſſed, is capable to be diſco- 
rered by us. And. we are then. certain 


of their Truth and. Falſhood, when we 
| perceive the Ideas they ſtand for to 


agree or not agree, according as they 


j are affirmed or denied. one of ano- 


ther : Whence we may take notice, 


that general Certainty is never to be 


tound but in our Idea. Whenever 
: NM 5 — 


2 
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we go to ſeek it elſewhere, in Experi. 1 
ment or Obſervations without us, our © 
Knowledge goes not beyond Particu- | 


lars. 


. 


— 


CHAP. vn. 
| Of Maxim. 
1 are a Sort of Propofi- 


- tions which, under the Name | 


ot Maxims and Axioms, have 


for Principles of Sciences; and becauſe | 
they. are Self-evident, have been fup- | 
poſed Innate. It may be worth while | 
to enquire into the Reaſon of their 


Evidence, and examine how far they 
influence our other Knowledge. 


Knowledge being but the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſa 


: of Ideas, where that Agreement ot 


Diſagreement is perceived immediately 


by it felf, without the Intervention ot 


Help of any other Ideas, there our 


Knowledge is Self- evident; which 


being ſo, not only Maxims, but an 
ibn 


te 
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infinite Number of other 


partake equally with them in s S | 
| evidence. For, | 

In reſpect of Identity and Diver- 
| fity, we may have as many Self-evi- 
dent 


Propoſitions as -we have diſtinct 
Ideas. Tis r | 


| to know every one of its Ideas 
ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from © 
Every one finds in himſelf, that. he 


knows the Ideas he has; that he 
knows alſo when any one is in his 


Underſtanding, and what it is; and 
| that when more than one are there, 

he knows them diſtinctly, and uncon- 
| fuſedly, one from another; fo that all 


— and Negations concerning 
them, are made without any Poſſibilit 


of Doubt or Uncertainty ; and muſt . 
neceſſarily be aſſented to as foon as 
underſtood, that is, as ſoon as we 


| have in our Minds the Ideas, clear and 


diſtin, which the Terms in the Pro- 


poſition ſtand for. Thus a Circle is 
4 Circle, Blue is art Red, are as Self- 
evident Propofitions, as thofe Gene- 
ral ones, / hat 25s is, and, 'Tis impoſe 


fible for the fame Thing to be, and not 
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fo be; nor can the Conſideration of 
theſe Axioms add any Thing to the 
Evidence or Certainty of our Know. 


ledge of them. 


As to the Agreement or Diſagree. 


ment of Coexiſtence, the Mind has an 
immediate Perception of this but in 
very few ; and therefore in this Sort, 
we have very little Intuitive Know- 
ledge ; though in ſome few Propoſi- 
tions we have. Two Bodies cannot be in 


the ſame Place, I think is a Self-evi- 
dent Propofition ; the Idea of fitting a 
Place equal to the Contents of its Su- 
perficies being annexed to our Idea of 


7 to the Relations of Modes, Ma- 
thematicians Eave framed many Axi- 
oms concerning that one Relation f 
Equality, as, Equals taken from E- 
qual, the Remainder will be equal, &c. 


Which however received for Axi- 


oms, yet 1 think have not a clearer 
Self. evidence than theſe, that One 


and Que are equal to Tuo; That if 


from the Five Fingers of one Hand. 
vou take two, and from the five 
Fingers of the other Hand two, the 


to» S G2 ur Mm 
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remaining 
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Numbers will be equal. 


| remaining 
Theſe, a 


poſitions, may be found in Numbers, 


Iich carry with them an equal, if 
bot greater Clearneſs, than thoſe Ma- 


thematical Axioms. 
As to Real Exiſtence ; fince that has 


no Connection with. any other of our 


Ideas, but that of our ſelves, and of a 


Firſt Being, we have not ſo much as 


2 Demonſtrative, much leſs a Self-evi- 


dent Knowledge, concerning the Real 
I Exiſtence of other Beings. 


In the next Place let us conſider, - 
what Influence theſe Maxims have up- 


I on the other Parts of our Knowledge. 


I in theſe Maxims, and to-ſuppo 
| to be precognita. Whereby, I think, 


i. lll. OCB. ß Flee Ge. » 


I The Rules eſtabliſhed in the Schools; 
That all Reaſonings are ex pony 

| witis & praconceſſis, ſeem to lay 

| Foundation of all other Knowledge 


fe them 
is meant two Things ; Firſt, That 


|| theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that 


are firſt known to the Mind : Secondly, 


That upon them the other Parts of our 
; Knowledg depend, 


Firſt, 


the Mind aſſent | to fach 1 
being nothing but the —— 1 
has of the Agreement or Diſagreement 


of its Ideas, according as it fink | 
them affirmed or denied in Words one 


of another; and every Idea being 


| known to be what it is, and every 
two diſtin Ideas not to be the fame, 
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it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch | 


Self-evidentTruths muſt be firſt known, 


which conſiſt of Ideas, that are fit 


in the Mind; and the Jdeas fuſt in 


the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of 
particular Things ; from whence, by 
flow Degrees, the Underſtanding pro- 


ceeds 


Io e 


ik plainly follows, that theſe magnif- 
ed Maxims are not the Principles and 
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ous or eaſy n 

Le 

they ſeem ſo to grown Men, ar UL 
becauſe by con ane and familiar 

212 4 * 

Secondly, From what has bees faid, 


Foundations of all our other Know- 
ledge: For if there be a great many 


| other Truths as ſelf-evident as they, 
ud a great many that we know be- 
| fore them, it is impoſſible that ra 
| ſhould be the Principles from whi 
ve deduce all other Truths. Thus, 
| that One and Tio are equal to Three, 


is as evident, and eaſier known, than 


that the V bole is equal to all its 
Parts 


deas, the Ideas of I 


arc more obſcure, or at leaſt more dif. 


y 
tinct Leas, Principles will be almoſt 


infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 


Men arrive to the Knowledge of at 
different Ages; and a great many 


come to know all their Lives. But 


whether they come in View earlier cc 
later, they. are all known by ther 


Native Evidence, and receive noLight, 


nor are capable of any Proof one from 
| another ; 
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of thoſe innate Principles they never | 
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the more ſimple and leſs Abſtract be- 


| bare verbal Propoſi 5 
u nothing but the Reſpect and Import 
Jef Names, one to another: As, The 


, 
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Leer: mach lf the mare wore! 


hr from the more general, or the more 
fimple from the more compounded ; 


ing the moſt familiar, and the eafier 
and earlier apprehended. 
Theſe general Maxims then are 


oaly of Uſe in Diſputes, to ſtop the 


Mouths of Wranglers; but not of 


much Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown 
Truths, or to help the Mind forwards 


in its Search after Knowledge. Seve- 
ral general Maxims are no more than 


tions, and teach 


Whole is equal to all its Parts; What 


| real Truth does it teach us, more than 


ification of the Word 


what the Sign 


Trum, or Whole, does of it ſelf im- 


? | 
But yet Mathematicians do not, 


| vithout Reaſon place this, and ſome 


other ſuch, amongſt their Maxims ; 


| that their Scholars, having in the 
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made in ſuch general Terms, 
them ready Fo = 
Caſes; not that, if they be 


—_— 


= 


80 Fat, if rightly confided, T ih 
we may ſay, that where our Jn 
are clear and diſtin, there is lil 
or no Uſe at all of theſe aue 
| ve Agreement or Diſagreement 
Ef any cf them. He that cunkdrtl 
 cern the Truth or Falſhood of fach 
Pro „without the 
theſe and the like Maxims, 


certain, and 


Propoſition, i 
To, or that White is not Blick 


will alſo have need of a Proof ® 
make 


particulx | 


— — — — 


Ul = | 
be helped by theſe Maxims to do . 
He that needs any Proof to make him | 
ive his Aſſent to thi } 
t Two are equal u 
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r 
Dat it is 1mpoſſible for the ſame 
„ * an 
And as theſe Maxims are of little 
' Uſe where we have clear and diſtin 
Ideas, ſo they are of dangerous Uſe 
where our Ideas are confuſed, and 
where we uſe Words that are not an- 
nexed to clear and diſtin Ideas: But 
to ſuch as are of a looſe and wander- 
Signification, ſometimes ſtandin 
2 4 
© frm which flows die aps 
Eror, which theſe Maxims (brought 
4s Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions 
"wherein the Terms ſtand for confuſed 
and uncertain Ideas) do by their Au- 
——— 


Frier! 


9 
2 


' CHAP. vm 
Of Trifling Propofetions. 


tions, which tho' they be cer- 
y true, yet add no Light to our 


—— 


Under- 


the Word Meral, and not of the Wait” 


6284) 
Underſtandings, * no Increaſe " 
our Knowledge ; 

Firſt, 2 7 * h dental P 
tions. Theſe, at 1 Bluſh, Pro 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For 
when we affirm the ſame Term of it 
ſelf, it ſhews us — but what we 
muſt certainly know before, whether 
_ dane tow be either mad by, 


" Ks. Another Sort of 71 
Propoſitions, is, when a Part 

Complex Idea is 's predicated of the 
of the Whole ; a Part of the Definition 
of the Word defined, as, Lead is 
Metal, Man an Animal. Theſe carry 
no Information at all to thoſe who | 
know the Complex Ideas, the Names 
Lead and Man ſtand for: Indeed, to 
a Man that knows the Signification & 


ECD —— 


Lead, it is a ſhorter Way to explail 
the Signification of the Word Lead, 
by faying it is a Metal, than by emi 
merating the Simple Ideas one by one, 
which make up the o Idea d 
Metal. 
Alike 
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Alke trifling it is 0 profiems | 
one of the Simple Ideas a Cn 
one, of the Name of the whole Com- 


ſing and if they are inſtruQtive, 


F uncertain, and ſuch as we have no 
_ 
much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and 


of their real Truth, how 
Analopy may aſſiſt our Judgments in 


Gueſſing. Hence it comes to. pals, 


that one may often meet with very 
dear and coherent Diſcourſes, that a- 


| mount yet to ncthing : For Names of 


Subſtan- 
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Subſtantial Beings, as well as ochen 


having ſettled Significations affixed ui 
them, may with great Truth be join- 
duden . and Lese, Pu 

as their Definitions make 
NE w be S} ; and Propo- 
ſitions conſiſting ſuch Terms, may 
with the fame Clearneſs be deduced 
one from another, as thoſe that cons 


vey the moſt real Truths; and all this 
of the Natur 
without 


* 
or Reality 7 
us. Thus he that has learnt the fi, 
kg Words, 1 their 
Acceptations annexed to If 
Subſtance, * Animal, Form, Soul 
Vegetative, we, Rational, 
about the Soul, without any Know: 
ledge at all of what the Soul really | 
is. And of this Sort a Man may find” 
an infinite Number of Propoſitions 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books 
of Metaphyficks, School-Divinity, and 
ſome Part of Natural Philofophy ; and 
after all, know as little of God, Spirits, 
or Bodies, as he did before he ſt. 


out. 
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| Tirdy, The worſt Sort of Trifi 
s, To uſe Words looſely pad plc 
E 2 
ninty of Know we to attain 
v by them, or Wh tn That 


which occaſions this, is, That Men 
their 


may find it convenient to 


_ under the Ob- 

= 5 haps, 8 
Inadvertency 

1 Cuſtorn does in many Men much 

contribute, 

To conclude : Barely Yerhal Prope- 


bias may be known by theſe Sen- 


bg Marks. 
Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two 
Abſtract Terms are affirmed one of 


another, are barely about the 8 


Ka of Sounds. For fince no Abſtract 
Idea can be the fam= with any other 


hut it elf, when its Abſtract Name is 


firmed of any other Term, it can 
no more but this, That it may, 
or bake to be, called by that Name; 
or; that theſe two Names ſiznify the 
fame _ 
Secondly, All Propoſitions, waerein 
a Fart of the Complex Idea which 
oy 


Com 


viduals, are barely 
by theſe two Rules we 
Propoſitions that make up 
courſes we ordinarily meet with, þ 
in and out of Books, we ſhall, pe 
haps, find, that a greater Part of thei 


than is uſually ſaſpeRed, are puff 


about the Signification of Words, and 
contain nothing in them but the Uſe" 


and Application of theſe Signs, 


£4 . 
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CHAP. IX 


PEER APT err rar 
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Of our Knowledge of Exiftente. 1 
- 

THERTO we have only conſider Mor 

I the Eſences of Things; which All 


being only Ah tract Ideas, and there- | 
by removed in our Thoughts from Þ 
particular Exiſtence, give us no . | & 


. 
# 


4 


r 

| A Exiſtence at all. We proceed 
to enquire concerning our Know- 
lage of the Exiſtence of Things, and 
how we come by it. | 
I fay then, that we have the Know- 
age of our own Exiftence by In- 
tuition ; of the Exiſtence of God by 
Demonſtration ; and of other Things 
by Senſation. As for our own Ex- 
| ifence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that 
t neither needs, nor is capable of any ' 
Proof. I Think, I Reaſon, I feel 
Reaſure and Pain: Can or of theſe 
te more evident to me than my own 
T Exiftence ? If I doubt of all other 
J Things, that very Doubt makes me 

\ Fperceive my own Exiſtence, and will 
vt ſuffer me to doubt of that. If 1 
-\ Fknow I doubt, I have as certain a 
of the Thing doubting, as 

o that Thought he which I call Doubr. 
Experience then convinces us that we 
tave an Intuitive Knowledge of our 
m Exiſtence; and an Internal In- 
Jalible Perception that we are. In 
{| fery act of Senſation, Reaſaning, or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to our 

ches of our own Being ; and in this 
N Matter 


— 
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Matter come not ſhort of the highet | 
9 


CHAP. X 
Of our Knowledge of the ri 
— 


Joven God has „ 
innate Ideas of himſelf, yet lu 
2 us with thoſe Faculie 
<7 3 he hath 
not without a | 
fince we — Senſe, Races * 
Reaſon, we cannot want a clear Pf 
of him, as long — ; 
about us. Nor can we 
of our Ignorance in 
fince he c ſo gien b v | 
with Means to diſcover and know F”- 
him, fo far as is to the Tad Þ* 
of our Being, and the great Coneem- | - 
ment of our Happineſs. But tho n 
be the moſt obvious Truth that N. 


ſon diſcovers, yet it requires Thou 
and Attention; and the Mind * 
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> | it ſelf to a regular Deduction of 
2 Intuitive 
| Knowledge; or elſe we ſhall be as ig- 
” | norant of this, as of other Propoſitions 
— are in themſelves capable of 
emonſtration. To ſhew, there- 
ble of knewing, 
t is, being certain that there 1s 4 
| God, and how we may come by this 
Certainty, 1 think we need go no 
further than our ſelves, and that un- 
doubted Knowledge we have of our 
vn Exiſtence. I think it is 
Queſtion, that Man has a clear Per- 
| ception of bis own Being : He knows 
—— that he exiſts, and that he 
1 ng. In the next Place, Man 
| knows by an Intuitive Certainty, that 
are Nothing can no more produce any 
Real Being, than it can be equal to 


: 9 . 
89 


| know there is ſome Real Being, it is 
"an evident Demonſtration, that from 
Eternity, there bas been ' Something ; 
ice what was not from Eternity had 
| agar + and what had a Begin- 
hd muſt be os by ſomething 
N 2 elſe. 


I ———ů— — 


tuo Right Angles. If therefore, we 
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- Next it is evident, that wha} x 
bas its Being from another, muſt al} , 
iow of 0 hh ho in, 42 
= to its Being from another tas; 
All the Powers it has, muſt be owing 
to, and received from the ſame Source, | 
This Eternal Source then of all Being, * 

of all Power; and ſo this Eternal 

—_— be alſo the moſt powers | 
Again, Man finds in himſelf Pew 

ception and Knowledge : We are cet 

_ tain then that there is not only ſome } 

Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent 
Being in the World. There wass 
Time then, when there was no know**F* 
ing Being, or elſe there has been a? 
knowing Being from Eternity. HH 
be ſaid, there was a Time when that 
Eternal Being had no Knowledge; 
reply, that * it is impoſſible therm 
ſhould ever have been any Knowledg; 
it being as impoſſible that Thing 
. wholly void of Knowledge, and opt 
rating blindly, and without any Fe 
ception, ſhould produce a Kknowilg "8 
a | Being, 


od 
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Being, as it is that a Triangle ſhould - 
{ make it ſelf three Angles bigger than 
two Right ones. 

Thus from the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in 
our own Conftitutions, our Reaſon 

kads us to the Knowledge of this cer- 
tain and evident Truth, That — is 
an Eternal, moſt Powerful, 
| Knowin Being, which, whether 8 
one will call God, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident ; and from this Idea 
duly conſidered, will eaſily be dedu- 
Jed all thoſe other Attributes we 
ought to aſcribe to this Eternal Be- 
"a what has been ſaid, it is plain 
Joo me, we have a more certain Know- 
| ledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than 
| of any Thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcovered to us; nay, I 
_ preſume I may fay, that we more 
F cettainly. know. that there is a God, 
than that there is any Thing elſe 
without us. When I fay we know, 
1 mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge 
I vithin our Reach, which we cannot 
miss, if we will but apply our Minds 
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to that, as we do to ſeveral other E 
It being then unavoidable for al 
rational by mages conclude, . that 
Something has exifted from Eternity; 
let us pi ſee what 10 of Thing ha 
muſt be. There are but two Sorts of 
Beings in the World, that Man know 
or conceives: Firſt, Such as are pure» | 
. ly Material, without Senſe or P 
tion, as the Clippings of our — 
and Parings of our Nails. Secondh,- 
Senfible Perceiving Beings ; ſuch as we 
find our ſelves to be. Theſe two Sons 
we ſhall hereafter call Cog:tative and 
Tncogitative Beings : Which to out? 
pteſent Purpoſe are better then Ma 
rial and Immaterial. _ 
If then there muſt be ſomething 
Eternal, it is very obvious to Ree | 
fon, that it muſt neceſſarily be a @: 
gitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſe” 
fible to conceive that ever bare . 
copitative Matter ſhould produce 2 
Thinking Intelligent Being, as that No- 
thing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter.” 
Leet us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter 
eternal, we ſhall find it in it ſelf unabe 
to 
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o produce any Thing. Let us ſup- 

. Raus y at reſt ion : 
F there were no other Being in the 
World, muſt it not eternally remain 
ſo, a dead unactive Lump? Is it poſ- 
fible 12 conceive it can r to 
it ſelf, or produce any Thing? Mat- 
er than by its own pine. | cannot 
ce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion. 
The Motion it has, muſt alſo be from 
Eternity, or elſe added to Matter by - 
4 ſome other Being, more powerful than 
Matter. But let us ſuppoſe Motion 
| eternal too; yet Matter, Incog:tative 
Matter and Motion, could never pro- 
$ duce Thought : Knowledge will till 
de as far beyond the Power of Mo- 
dien and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing 
to produce. Divide Matter into as 
minute Parts as you will, vary the 
Figure and Motion of it as much 
F as you pleaſe, it will operate no 
” otherwiſe upon other Bodies of pro- 
| portionable Bulk, than it did before 
| this Diviſion. The minuteſt Particles 
of Matter, knock, impel, and reſiſt 
one another, juſt as the greater do, 
WWW and 
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and that is all they can do. So that 1 
we will ſuppoſe Nothing eternal. 
Matter can never begin to be 'Y 
we ſuppoſe bare Matter without Mo- | 


tion eternal, Motion can never 


to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and 
Motion eternal, Thought can never be. | 
gin to be: For it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive that Matter, either with or wich. 


out Motion, could have originally in 


and from it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and 


Knowledge; as 18 evident from hence, 
that then Senſe, Perception, and Know- 


ledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 
ſeparable from Matter, and every Par- 


« ticle of it. Since therefore whatſoever . 5 


is the firſt Eternal Being, muſt nece - 
ſarily be Cogitative ; and whatſoever J 


is firſt of all Things, muſt 


contain in it, and actually be. * 


leaſt, all the Perfections that can ever 


Matter. 


gitative 


after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Firſt Eternal Being cannot * 


If therefore it be evident that Some- | | 
thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from E. 

ternity, it is alſo evident, that that 
Something 22 neceſſarily be @ GO | 


. 
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4 
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iſtence of an Eternal Mind, 


BET > EASY my: 


Knowledge or Extent of Power, than 
what he gives them; and therefore if 
be made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs 


Ct eta on ff oc Bs 4 
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gitatiue Being: For it is as impoſ- 
ble _ 8 22 Matter ſhould 


1 Being, as that 
— or Negation of all Be- 


ing, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or 


Matter. 
This Diſcovery of the neceſſary Ex- 
does ſuf- 


ficiently lead us into the Knowledge 


1 22 For it will hence follow, 


excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all 


| inanimate Bodies, whereby his On- 


niſcience, Power, and Providence, will 


be eſtabliſh'd; and from thence all 


4 bis other Attributes neceſſarily fol- 
low. „ 
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25 J 
"MAT A | 

Of our Knowledge of the Exiſff-} | 
Being we have by Intuition: 


The Exiſtence of a God, Reaſon clear- } 
1 32282 © 
wn. The Know of the Ex 
tence of any n 1 
have only by Senſation ; for there be- 
ing no neceſſary Connection of N 
Exiflence with any Idea a Man hath F 
in his Memory; nor of any other F 
Exiſtence, but «hat of God with the 
Exiſtence of any particular Man; no 
particular Man can know the Exiſtence } 
ef any other Being, but only when, 
by aQually operating upon him, it 
makes it ſelf be perceived by him. 
The having the Idea of any Thing in 
our Mind, no more proves the Exiſ- 
ten e of that Thing, than the Picture 
of a Man evidences his Being in the 
World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
make thereby a true Hiſtory. It is 
1 


LS 
9 
= 
— 
* 


makes us know that ſ- 


out us, though it be not altogether 
| certain as Intuition and De 
| Hon, deſerves the Namę of Knowledge, 
if we perſwade 
Faculties act and 1 
eerning the Exiſten 
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; ; therefore the actual receiving of Ideas 
3 from without, that gives us notice of 


the Exiſtence of other Things, and 
doth 
exiſt at that Time without us, which 
cauſes that Idea in us, though perhaps 


pe neither know nor conſider how 


it does it; for it takes not from the 
Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas 


ve receive by them, that we know 
| not the Manner wherein 
| duced. This Notice we have by our 


they are pro- 


Senſes of the Exiſting of with- 


fo 


ſelves that Gur 
orm us right, con- 
of thoſe | 
that affect them. wy gy the At. | 


ſurance we have our Senſes 


4. themſelves, ae Gy br per te 
S Information they give us of the Ex- 
| iſtence of Things without us, we have 
other 23 Reaſons : As, Firſt, 
I is plain thoſe Perceptions are pro- 


duced in us by exterior Caufes af- 


|} feRing our Senſes, becauſe thoſe that 
want the Organs of any Seme, never 


N A can 
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can have the Ideas belonging to that 
Senſe produced in their Minds. This 
is too evident to be doubted; and 
therefore we cannot but be affured, 
that they come in by the Organs f 
| that Senſe, and no other Way. 23 
 _ Secondly, Becauſe we find ſometimes 
that we cannot avoid the having thoſe 
Ideas produced in our Minds. When 
my Eyes are ſhut, I can at Pleaſure 
recall to my Mind the Ideas of Light, 


or the Sun, which former Senſations 


had lodged in my Memory: But if 1 


turn my Eyes towards the Sun, I can- 


not avoid the Ideas which the Light, } 
or the Sun, then produces in me. 
Which ſhews a manifeſt Difference be- 
tween thoſe Ideas laid up in the Me-. 
mory, and ſuch as force themſelves 


upon us, and we cannot avoid having, 


And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, whoſe Efficacy I can- 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe Jaęas in 


my Mind, whether I will, or no. 


Befides, there is no Body who doth 


not perceive the Difference in himſelf, 


between actually looking upon the 
Sunn, and contemplating the Idea he 
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has of it in his Memory; and there- | 


e be bath certain Knowledge, that 
I they are not both Memory or Fancy, 


out the leaſt Offence. Thus the Pain 
of Heat or Cold, when the deg of it 
{ is received in our Minds, gives us no 
"4 Diſturbance, which, when felt, was 


| the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Head- 
Ab, &c. without any Pain at all, 
I which would either never diſturb us, 
or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
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but that actual Seeing has a Cauſe 


I without. | 
| Thirdly, Add to this, that many 
| Ideas, are produced in us with Pain, 


which we afterwards remember with- 


very troubleſome ; and we remember 


- 7 thought of it, were there nothing more 
nt Takes floating in our Minds, and 


AA ces entertaining our Fancies, 
4 without the real Exiſtence of Things 
J affecting us from abroad. 


Fourtbly, Our Senſes in man 


3 | | Caſes bear Witneſs to the Truth of ea 


I other's Report concerning the Exiſ- 


'Þ tence of ſenfible Things 
I He that doubts when he ſees a Fire, 
; | whether it be Real, may, if he pleaſe, 
„ ſeel it too; and by the exquiſite * 


without us: 
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he will be convinced, that it i s net 
bare Idea or Phantom. | 
q If after all this, any one will be. 
Y Sceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senf 
and to queſtion the Exiſtence of = 
Things, or our Knowledge of ] 
Thing, let him conſider that the Cee. 
tainty of Things exiſting in Rerun | 
naturd, when we have the Teſtimo- 
ny of our Senſes for it, is not only. 
as great as our Frame can attain iv, _ 
but as our Condition needs. For bur | 
Faculties being not ſuited to the full 
| Extent of Being, nor a clear compre- 
benſive Knowledge of all Things, bu 
to the Preſervation of us, in who 
they are, and accommodated to the 
Uſe of Liſe; 1 ſerve our 
well enough, if they will but gi 
certain Notice of thoſe T Re d 
are convenient or inconvenient to us: 
For he that ſees a Candle burning, and 
has experimented the Force of the | 
Flame, by putting his Finger in it, 
will little doubt that this is 
exiſting without him which does hm 
Farm, and puts him to Pain; which z 
Alſurance enough; when no Man & 
quis J 
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hs - 


| his Aftions themſelves : So that this 
| Evidence is as great as we can deſire, 


| . that is, Ha 
ment either of Knowing or Being. 
convey into our Underſtandings 
ſomething at that Time really xii 
ends only as far as the preſent Teſti- 


nony of our Senſes, employed about 
4 particular Objects, that do then affect 
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1 "we Certainty to govern his 


by, than what is as certain as 


as certain to us as our Pleaſure 


En ns cn. 


beyond which we 


y 
Sg 4 


In fine, when our Senſes do a 
Idea, we are aflured that there 


2 But this Knowledge ex 


them, and no farther. My ſeeing a 


Man a Minute ſince, is no certain Ar- 


gument of his preſent Exiſtence: 
As when our Senſes are actually em- 


I ployed about any Object, we know 
that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory 
ve may be aſſured, that heretofore 
Things that affected our Senſes, have 
exiſted: And thus we have the Know- 


kdge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral 


| Things, whereof our Senſes having 
inform' d us, our Memories ſtill retain 


the 
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the Ideas; and of this we are paſt l 
doubt, ſo long as we remember well 
As to the Exience of Spirits, d 
having Ideas of them does not make | 
us know that any ſuch Things & 
exiſt without us, or that there ax 
any Finite Spirits, or any other . 
ritual Beings but the Eternal Gul | 
We have Ground from Revelatin, 
and feveral other Reaſons, to bellen 
with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 
Creatu es: But our Senſes not not being 
able to 2 them, „ want the 
Means owin particular 
Exiſtence ; 22 no more know. ! 
that there are Finite Spirits really 
exiſting, by the Idea we have of 
Beings, than by the Ideas any one Fu l 
of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can cant 
to know, that Things anſwering thoſe | 
Teas do really exiſt. 
Hence we ma gather, that a 
are Two Sorts of Pr Propoſitions : Of 
concerning the Exiſtence of any Thug 
anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as thay 
an Elephant, Phænix, Motion, & a 
Angel, viz. whether ſuch a Thing 
does any where exiſt : And this = 


a cs was 
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j only of Gad, any other Way than by 
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JB 
ge is only of Particulars, and not to 
had of any Thing without us, but 


our Senſes. 
Another Sort of Propoſition is, 
Wherein is d the Agreement 


or Diſagreement of our Ahſtract Ideas, 


and their ce one on another. 
And theſe may be Univerſal and 


certain: So having the Idea of God 
and my Seh, of Fear and Obedience, 
I cannot but be ſure that God is ro 
be feared and obeyed by me : And this 
$ Propofition will be certain concerning 
n in general, if I have made an 
" Abftraf# Idea of fach a Species, 
{ whereof I am one Particular. But 
' fuch a | 
| proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
In the World; but will be true of all 
ſuch Creatures, whenever they do ex- 
it : Which Certainty of ſuch general 


ſition, how certain ſoever, 


Propoſitions, depends on the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement diſcoverable in 


thoſe Abfetraf? Ideas. In the former 


Caſe, our Knowledge is the Conſe- 
quence of the Exiftence of Things | 


producing Ideas in our Minds by our 


Senſes: 


ſio as to be true, 
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Senſes : Un che latter, the 
poo Nh one 

producing theſe 

tions, many whereof are called 
veritates > And all of them i 
are ſo; not from being written 
any of them in te Moder la 
or that they were any of them 
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ſappole foch a Creature as Max is en. 
dowed with ſuch Faculties, and ll 1 
by - furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as W 
have, we muſt conclude he . 
needs, when he applies his T 
to the Conſiderations of his 1 
know the Truth of certain Propale 
tions that will ariſe from the Agree 
ment or Diſagreement he will 
in his own Ideas. Such Propoſitions 
being once made about Abſtratt l 
they will, whenewe 
they can be ſuppoſed to be made agi, 
at any Time paſt, or to come, h 
— having thoſe Ideas, always it 
For Names being re } 
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| ſtand, for the fame Ideas ; 

| and the ſame Ideas having immutably 

the fame Habitudes one — 
ſitions concernin 4 

4 * ace wa, mult 
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CHAP. XI. 5 
Of the Improvement of our 
Knowledge. 


ITT bein the received Opin 
3 DS 142 of Letters, That 
13 are the - Foundations of all 

| Knowledge, and that Sciences are each 
of them built upon certain Pracog- 
wits, from whence the Underſtanding 
was to take its Riſe, and by which it 
was to conduct it ſelf in its Enquiries 
n the Matters belonging to that Sci- 
lence, the beaten Roads of the Schools 
has been to lay down, in the Bepin- 

1 ning, one or more general Propoſitions, 
called Principles, as F 9 
r 
3 1 
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That which gave Occaſion to 
Way of Proceeding, was, I ſuppals 
the good Succeſs it ſeemed to havely 
13 8 of all oth 
Clearneſs, and Evidence in * Bu | 

A — it, we _ find that 
the great Advancement and Certainly 

of Real Knowledge Men arrived i 

in theſe Sciences, was not owing 9 

the Influence of theſe Principles, but 
to the clear, diſtinct, and complet 

Ideas their Thoughts were employed 
about; and the Relation of Equal) 

and Exceſs, fo clear between ſome of 

them, that they had an Intuit } 

| Knowledge ; and by that a Way 6 

diſcover it in others, and this with» } 

out the Help of thoſe Maxims. For 
T aſk, Is it not poſſible for a Lad to 
know that his whole Body is bigger 
than his little Finger, but by Vine 
of this Axiom, The Whole 1s bigger 
than the Part, nor be aſſured of it, 
till he has learned that Maxim? Let 
any one conſider, from what has been 

* faid, which is known fit 

and cleareſt by moſt People, the Mo 

tic 
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miſlead Men, inſtead of guiding th 
into Truth; but to get and fix in Re 


Gering their Agreement or Diſagree- 
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rcular Inſtance, or the general Rule 
ud which it is that gives Life 
Birth to the other. Theſe general 
| Rules are but the comparing our more 
_ Leas; which V 
cas are made 


Mind, and have 
eaſier Diſ- 


Names 2 


rag its Reaſonings : But Know- 


began in the Mind, and was 
founded on Particulars, though after- 
wards, perhaps, no Notice be taken 
thereof ; wer granary > od yg 
general Notions, and 
Uſe of them, which 
is to diſburthen the Memory of the 


{ cumberſome Load of Nez 
The Way 
Age, is RM to ſwallow Principles 
| with an implicit Faith, 


to improve in Know- 


and 5 
Examination, which would be ap 


Minds clear and complete Ideas, . as 


ar as they are to be had, Ko rope 
| to them proper and conſtant. Names : 


And thus barely by conſidering our 
Ideas, and comparing them together, 


ment, 
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1 into the 
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1 


as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Method | 
of Enquiry to the Nature of the Ian 
we examine, and the Truth we ſear | 


ment, their Habitudes and Relations | 


than by taking up Principles, u 


after. — and Certain u] 


4 


are only founded in the Habitudes and } 
Relations of Abſtrat? Ideas : Ther 
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| that are Real, as well as Nominal Ef. 


farther, und with greater Beidence ah 
Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to 
-imagine. This gave me the 
to advance that Conjecture which I 
| ſupgeſt, Chapter the Third, viz. that 
| Morality is capable of Demonſtration, 
"as well as Mathematicks : For Moral 
'  Tdeas bein Real Eſſences, that have a 
Connection and Agree- 
ment one with another, ſo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, 
ſo far as we ſhall be poſſeſſed of Real 
und General Truths. 
are to proceed after a quite different 
Method; the bare Con tion of 
their Aras Ideas, (which are but 
| Nominal Eſſences,) will carry us but 
'a very little Way in the Search of 
| Truth and Certainty. Here Experi- 

ence muſt teach us what Reaſon can- 
| not; and it is by trying alone, that 
ve can certainly know what other 

Qualities coexiſt with: thoſe of our 


Complex 
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ther that Tellow, Heavy, Fufible By. 
. I call Gala, be Molkebls or nx 


a all, or * Yellow, Heer, 


fible Bodies, but that which we has 
tried; becauſe it is no Conſequeng 
one Way or the other, from our C 
Plex Idea: The Neceſſity or Ino 
ſiſtence of Malleability hath no vid 


that Colour, Weight, and Fufibility in 


any Body What | have hoe fl 


the Nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppolad 


to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a deter. [ 


minate Colour, M. a, and Fufibility, 
will hold true, if other Qualities be 
added to it. Our Reaſonings, from 
thoſe Ideas, will carry us but a little 


Way in the certain Diſcovery of the 
other Properties, in thoſe Maſſes 


Matter wherein all thoſe are to be 
found: As far as our Experience 
reaches, we may have certain Know- 
ledge, and no farther, 


Le; (for Inftance,) W 


Connection with the Combination & 
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IF 1deny not, but 3 
wd rational and regu xperiments, 
all be able to ſee farther into the Na- 
ware of Bodies, _ OW unknown 

Properties, than one that is a Stranger 

to them. But this is but Judgment 


e 

) 

1 and Opinion, not Knowledge and Cer- 
» | tainty. This makes me ſuſpect that 
» | Natural Philoſophy is not capable of 
» | being made a Science. From Experi- 
» | ments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we 
& | may draw Advantages of Eaſe and 
0 

i 

of 

ed 

f- 


Health, and thereb ae rac our * 
in of Conveniencies fir this Life : | 
beyond this, I fear our Talents 5 
| not ; nor are our Faculties, as I gueſß, 
dle to advance. 
From whence it is obvious to con- 
dude, That ſince our Faculties are 
- | not fitted to penetrate the Real E 
'Fnces of Bodies, but yet plainly to 
nag tne pa br 
of and the Knowledge of our Selves, 
enough to give us a clear Diſcovery of 
lar Duty, and great Concernment ; 
= 11 us, as Rational Crea- 
our Faculties about 
moſt adapted to, and 
— © 


become 
to emp 
da 


5 „ 
follow the Direction of Nature, 


> 


L 5 


where 


it ſeems to point us out the Way. Fix | 
it is rational to conclude, that ay | 


proper Employment lies in thoſe En. 
qui ies, and that Sort of Knowledge 
which is moſt ſuited to our natun! 
Capacities, and carries in it our great 
—— that is, the Cmdkris f 
Eternal State: And therefore it i; 
T think, that Morality is the prope 
Science and Buſineſs of Mankind n 
general, (who are both concerned and 
fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bi 


num, ) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about | 
the ſeveral Parts of Nature, are the | 


Lot and private Talent of particular 
Men, for the common Uſe of human 


Life, and their own particular Sub- 


ence in this World. 3. 


The Ways to enlarge our Know- 

e, as far as we are capable, ſeemto | 

me to be theſe Two: The Firſt is, o | 
get and ſettle in our Minds, as far as 
can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant Iz | 


fo thoſe Things we would confider 
and know : For it being evident tht 
our Knowledge cannot exceed or 
Leas; where they are either ” 


r A 
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clear Knowledge. The - other is the 
Art of finding out the intermediate 
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fk, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot 
to have certain, perfect, or 


Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agree- 


ment or Repugnancy of. other Ideas, 
which cannot be immediately com- 


That theſe Toe (and not the rely- 
ing on Maxims, and drawing Conſe- 
quences from ſome general Propoſi- 


tions) are the right Method of impro- 


ving our Knowledge in the Ideas of 
other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quan- 


"tity, the Conſideration of Mathema- 
tical Knowledge will eaſily inform us. 


Where, Fir, we ſhall find, that he 


that has not clear and perfect Ideas of 
thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he 
deſires to know any Thing, is utterly 
| thereby incapable of any Knowledge 
about them. Suppoſe a Man not to 


have an exact Idea of a right Angle, 
Scalenum, or Trapezium, and it is 


| Clear, that he will in vain ſeek any 


Demonſtration about them; and far- 


ther it is evident, that it was not the 


Influence of Maxims or Principles, 
O 2 chat 


1316) 
chat has led the Maſters of this Scimy 
into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they 
have made: Let a Man of good Pany 


know all the Maxims of Mathems. | 


 Zicks never ſo well, and contem 

their Extent and ces 1 
much as he pleaſes, he will by ther 
Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come 
to know, that the Square of the Hye. 
thenuſe, in a Right-angled Triangh, 
it equal to the Squares of the Ti 
other Sides. This, and other Math 


matical Truths, have been diſcovered | 


| the Thoughts otherwiſe applied 
E Mind = other Objects, other 
Views before it, far different from 
thoſe Maxims which Men, well enough 
acquainted with thoſe received Ax- 


oms, but ignorant of their Method, | 


who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, 
can never ſufficiently admire. | 
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Voluntary. Men, that have Senſes, 
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C HAP. XII 


Same farther Con fiderati ons con- 


cerning Knowledge. | 


UR Knowledge, as in other 
Things, ſo in this, has a great 
Conformity with our Sight, that it is 
neither wholly Neceſſary, nor wholly 


cannot chuſe but receive ſome [Ideas 


by them; and if they have Memory, 


they cannot but retain ſome of them; 


and if they have any diſtinguiſhing 
Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 


| greement or Diſagreement of ſome of 


them, one with another. As he that 


has Eyes, if he will open them by 


Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, 


and perceive a Difference in them ; yet 
be may chuſe whether he will turn 
| his Eyes towards an Object, curi- 

| ouſly ſurvey it, and obſerve accu- 


ely all that is viſible in it. But what 


he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 


„ 
he does: It depends not on his i 
to ſee that Black, which appears Ty. | 
bow. Juſt thus it is with our Under. 
landing: All that is voluntary in or 


2 


hat. bk aA 


Knowledge, is the employing or with. |: 


holding any of our Faculties from this 
or that Sort of Objefts; and a mar 
or leſs accurate Survey of them : But | 
they being employed, our Will hah | 
no Power to determine the Know. | 
ledge of the Mind, one Way or other, | 
that is done only by the Objeth 
themſelves, as far as they are cleaty 

diſcovered. : ©, 
Thus, he that has got the Ideas |. 
Numbers, and hath taken the Pains | 
to compare One, Tuo, and Three, to | 
Six, cannot chuſe but know that they | 
are equal. He alſo that hath the Jae 
of an intelligent, but weak and fra - | 
Being, made by and depending on 
another, who is Eternal, Omnife 
tent, perfectly Wiſe and Good, will | 
as certainly know, that Man is to | 
Honour, Fear, and Obey God, as that 
the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. But 
yet theſe Truths, being never ſo c- 
. tain, never fo clear, he may be igno- 
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ant of either or both of them, who 


will not take the Pains to employ his 
Faculties as he ſhould, to inform him- 


ſelf about them. 


Fw] 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


HE Underſlanding Faculties 
being given to Man, not. barely 
65 "Wars 14 but alſo for the Con- 
duct of his Life, a Man would be 
at a great Loſs, if he had nothing to 
| direct him but what has the Certainty 
of true Knowledge, He that will not 
Eat till he has Demonſtration that it. - 
will Nouriſh him, nor Stir till he is 
infallibly aſſured of Succeſs in his Bu- 
fineſs, will — little elſe to do but * 
fill, 4 ud peri. 
Therefore as God hath ſet forme 
Things in broad Day-light, as he has 
given us ſome certain Knowledge, tho 
limited to a few Things, in com 
fon, (probably as a Tame of what In- 
04 tellectual 
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_ telle&ual Creatures are capable of, to 


excite in us a Defire and Endeavour 


after a better State,) ſo in the greateſt 
Part of our Concernment, he has af. 
forded us only the Twrlight, as I may 


ſo fay, of Probability, ſuitable to that 


State of Mediocrity and Probationer. 
1 pleaſed to place us in 


The Faculty which God has given 


Man to enlighten him, next to cen 
_ tain Knowledge, is Judgment; where. 
by the Mind takes its Ideas to agree 


or diſagree, without perceiving a de- 
monſtrative Evidence in the Proofs, 


The Mind exerciſes this Judgment, 


| ſometimes out of Neceſſity, where de- 


monſtrative Proofs and certain Know- 


ledge are not to be had ; and ſome- 


times out of Lazineſs, Unſkilfulneſs, 
or Haſte, even where they are to be 


This Faculty. of the Mind when it 
is exerciſed immediately about Things, 
is called Judgment; when about 
Truths delivered in Words, is mot 
commonly called Aſſent or Diſſent. 
Thus the Mind has Two Paculties 


converſant 


E Dae 


| rating them from one another in the 
Mind, when their certain Agreement 
or Diſagreement is not perceived, but 
pteſumed to be ſo. And if it fo unites. 
| or ſepara tes them, as in reality Things. 
ue, it is Right Judgment. 
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| converſant about Truth and Falſhood : 


Hirt, Knowledge ; whereby it certainly 
ki and 1s undoubtedly fatisfied 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


| any Ideas. Secondly, Fudgment, which. 


„or ſepa- 


is the putting Ideas together 


—_— . 4 
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is or appears, for the moſt 


a 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 
Rebability is nothing but the Ap 


nce of the: Agreement or 


= of. two. Ideas, by the 


Intervention of. Proofs, whoſe: Con- 


nection is not conſtant: and immuta- 
ble, or is not perceived. to be ſo.; but 
part, to be 


| ©; and is enough to. induce the Mind 


O 5. to: 
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to judge the Propoſition to be true & 
25 rather yn the contrary 

Of Probability there are re Dey 3 
from the Neighbourhood of Certain 
and Demonſtration, quite down ta | 
Improbability and Unlikeneſs, even to | 
the Confines of Impoſſib:lity : Ad] 
alſo Degrees of Aſent from certain | 
Knowledge, and, what is next it, full | t 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite * 
to Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and and | 
Ditbelief. 
| That Propoſition then is probabl, | 
for which there are Arguments or | © 

Proofs to make it paſs, or be received | ] 

for true: The Entertainment the | 

Mind gives to this Sort of Propoſitions, | 

is called Beli, Aſent, or Opinion. | 

Probabibit 8 then being to ſupply the 

our Knowledge, is always | 
| —_—_ about Propoſitions, whereof 
we have no Certainty, but only ſome 

Inducements to receive them for true. 

The Graunds of it are, in thort, theſe 

two following: 
. Firſt, The Conformity of any Thing 
with our own Knowledge, Experience, 
or Obſervation. 
Secandly, 


 . rience. m the Teftimony 
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Secondly, 'The Teftimony of others, 
vouching their Obſervation and Ex pe- 
of others is. 
to be conſidered, Firſt, the Number; 


Gecondly, the Integrity; Thirdly, the 


Skill of the Wirnels; 3 F ourthly, the: 


Deſign of the Author, if it be a Teſti- 
mony cited out of a Book; Fifthly, 
the Conſiſtency of the Parts and Cit- 


cumſtances of the Relation; —_. 


| Contrary Teſtimonies. 


The Mind before it rationally AfF- 


ſents or Diſſents to any probable Pro- 
| - polition, ought to examine all the 
_ Grounds of Probability, and ſee how 
| they make, more or leſs, for or agai 


nſt 
it; and upon a due Balancing of the 


| Whole, reje& or receive it, with a | 
more or leſs. firm: Aſent, according... 


to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side, or 
the other. 


4 
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CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees of Alſſent. 


HE Graunds of Probability, | 
| laid down in the foregoing | 
Chapter, as they are the Foundations 
on which our Aſent is built, fo are | 
they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſe- 


gulated. Only we are to take notice, | 
that no Grounds of Probability operate |. 
any farther on the Mind, which 


in the firſt Judgment or Search 


many Caſes impoſſible, and in molt | 
very hard, even for thoſe who have | 
admirable Memories, to retain all the 
Proofs which, upon a due Examina- | 
tion, made them embrace that Side of | 
the Queſtion. It ſuffices, that they 
| have once, with Care and Fairneſs, | 
fifted the Matter as far as they _ | 


veral Degrees are (or ought ta be) e- 


ſearches. after Truth, and endeavours | 
to judge right, than they appear, at | 


chat the Mind makes. It is, indeed, in | 


| the Probability appeared to them, they 
| hy up the Concluſion in their Memo- 
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CS 
and having once found on which Side 


ries, as a Truth they have diſcovered ; 
and for the future remain ſatisfied with 
the Teſtimony of their Memories, that 


| this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
| they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch 
| a Degree of their Aſent as they afford 


it. 1 
It is unavoidable then that the Me- 
mory be relied on in this Caſe, and 


| that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opi- 
nions, whereof the Proofs are not ac- 
tually in their Thoughts, nay, which 
perhaps they are not able actually to 
recall: Without this. the greateſt Part 
| of Men muſt be either Scegrichs, or 
| change every Moment, when. any one 
offers them Arguments, which, for 
Want of Memory, they are not pre- 
ſently able to anſwer: LE 

It muſt be own'd that Mens ſticking 
do paſt Judgments, is often the Cauſe of 


t Obſtinacy.in Error and: Miſtake. 
t the Fault is not that they rely 
on their Memories for what they have: 


before well judg-d, but becauſe they 


judged 
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judged before they had well exam. | 


ned. Who almoſt is there that hath 


the-Leifure, Patience, and Means, to 
collect together all the Proofs con 


cerning moſt of the Opinions he has, 
ſo as ſafely to conclude, that he has 


a clear and full View, and that there 
is no more to be alledged for his bet. 


ter Information? And yet we ate 
forced to determine our ſelves on one 


Side, or other: The Conduct of our | 


Lives, and the M ment of our 


For thoſe depend, for the moſt part, on 
the Determination of our Judgment 


in Points, wherein we are not capable 


of certain Knowledge, and wherein it 


is neceſſary for us to embrace one Side, 


or the other. 1 85 | 

The Propoſitions we receive upon 
Inducements of Probability, are of Two 
Sorts : Firſt, concerning ſome particu- 


lar Exiſtence, or Matter of Fact, which, 


falling under our Obſervation, is capa- 
ble of Human Teſtimony : Secondh, 


concerning Things, which, being be- 


yond the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are 
not capable of Human Teſtimony. 


Concerns, will not bear Delay: 


. $ 
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Probetill ty then is, w 


00 
Concerning the firſt of theſe, vrz, 
Particular Matter of Fact. 


. Firſt, Where any lar Thins 
- | conſonant to the Kur uo 


Obſervation 
of our ſelves, and others, in the like 
Caſe, comes atteſted with the concur- 


| rent Reports of all that mention it, 
ve receive it as eaſily, and build as 


firmly upon it, as if it were certain 
3 T! ws, if all Englſbmen, 


who have Occaſion to mention it, 


ſhould report, that it froze in England 
laſt Winter, or the like, I think a Man 


would as little doubt of it, as that Se- 


ven and Four are Eleven. 


rſ# and gh Days of 
en the gene- 


ral Confent of all Men, in all Apes, 


as far as can be known, concurs with 


a Man's own conſtant Experience in 
the like Cafes, to confirm the Truth 


of any particular Matter of Fact, at- 
teſted by fair Witneſſes : Such are the 


ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of 
Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
Cauſes and Efes in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature. This we call an Ar- 
gument from the Nature of Things 


themſelves. 
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-hetnſclves : For what we and others 
always obſerve to be, after the fame 
Manner we conclude, with Reaſon, to 
be the Effects of ſteady and regular 
Cauſes, though they os not within 


the Reach of our Knowledge, as that 


Fire warmed a Man, or made Lead 


Auid; that Tron ſunk in Water, ſwam 
in Quickfilver. A Relation affirming 


any ſuch Thing to have been, or 4 
Predication that it will happen again, - 


in the ſame Manner, is received with- 
out Doubt or Hefitation ; ; and our 


+ Belief thus grounded, riſes to. Aﬀu- 


rance. 
Secondly, The next Degree of Proha- 
_ bility, is, when by my own Experience, 
and the Agreement of. all that 
. for 
the moſt part, ſo; and that the parti- 
2 Inſtance of it is atteſted by ma- 


ny and undoubted W:tnefſes. Thus 
Lito giving us. ſuch an Account. of 


Men in . and my own Expe- 
rience confirming it, that moſt Men 


prefer their own private Advantage 
to the Publick; if all Hiſtorians, that 
| writ af Tiberius, ſay that he did f, 
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Wiraly, In 
differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 
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it is probable : And in this 
Caſe, our Aſent riſes to a Degree which 
we may call Confidence. 
tters happening in- 


this or that Way; when any particu- 


| har Matter of Fact comes atteſted by 
the concurrent Teſtimony of unſi 


pected Witneſſes, there our Aſent is 


| alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 
in {faly ſuch a City as Rome; that a- 


bout One thouſand and ſeven hundred 
Years ago, there lived ſuch a Man in 
tas Julius Ceſar, &c. A Man can 
i little doubt of this, and the like, as 
he does of the Being and Actions of 


{is own Acquaintance, whereof he 


limfelf is a Witneſs. 

Probability, on theſe Grounds, car- 
nes ſo much Evidence with it, that 
t leaves us as little Li to believe 
« diſbelieve, as Demonſtration does, 
whether we will know or be ignorant. 
tat the Difficulty is, when Teſtimo- 
wes contradict common lence 
ad the Reports of Wi claſh 
mth the ordinary Courſe of Nature, 
« with one another; here Di- 
4 ligence, 
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ligence, Attention, and Exactneſt, is 
required to form a Right Ja 
and to proportion the Aſent to the 
Evidence and Probability of the | 
Thing, which riſes and accord- 
ing as the two Foundations of Cre. | 
bility favour or contradict it. Theſe 
are liable to ſuch Variety of contrary 
Obſervations, Circumſtances, R 
* l Deſigns, Over-Sight, Ge. 
of Reporters, that it is impothible ty 
reduce to preciſe Rules vari 
Degrees wherein Men give their 
| This in general may be fad, | 
1 bat as the Proofs, upon due Exam 
nation, ſhall to any one appear in 4 


greater or leſs Degree, to 2 


on either Side, ſo they are fitted 
duce in the Mind ſach different 4 


tainments, as are called Belief, C 
ture, Gueſs , Doubt, M. avering, 


— 1 
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that any Teſtimony, the farther off it 
is removed from the Original Truth, 

te leſs Force it has: And in Trad-| 
tional Truths, each Remove weakeis | 
yp Force of the Proof. Ter 


m_ > 
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Rule quite contrary to this, advanced 
by ſome Men, who look on Opinions 


to. gain Force by growing Older. Up- 


on this Ground, Propoſitions evident- 
ly falſe or doubtful in their firſt Be- 
ginning, come, by an inverted Rule 


of Probability, to for Authentick 


Truths; and thoſe which deſerved 


little Credit from the Mouths of their 
firſt Relators, are thought to grow ve- 
nerable by Age, and are urg d as un- 


| But certain it is, that no Prababi- 
tity can riſe above its firſt Original. 
What has no other Evidence than the 


fingle Teſtimony of one Witneſ, 
muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſti- 
mony, tho afterwards cited by Hun- 


{| dreds of others; and is fo far from re- 


ceiving any Strength thereby, that it 
becomes the weaker. Becauſe Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his 


Meaning, and a thouſand odd Rea- 


ſons, which Capricious Mens Minds are 
acted by, may make one Man quote 


| another's Words or Meaning wrong. 
This is certain, that what in one Age 
was affirmed upon flight Grounds, can 


never 
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never after come to be more valid in 


future Ages, by being often repeated. 
The fecond Sort of Probability, is, 
concerning Things not falling under 


the Reach of our Senſes, and therefore - 
not capable of Teſtimony : And ſuch 


are, 
Firft, The Exiſtence, Nature, and 
Operations of Finite Immaterial Be- 


ings without us, as Spirits, Angels, | 
&c. or the Exiftence of Material 
Beings, ſuch as, for their Smallneſs or 


Remoteneſs, our Senſes cannot take 
Notice of ; as whether there be any 
Plants, Animals, &c. in the Planets, 


verſe. 
Secondly, Concerning the Manner of 
tion in moſt Parts of the Works 


pf Nature; wherein, tho we ſee the 
ſenſible Effects, yet their Cauſes are 


unknown, and we perceive not the 
Ways and Manner how they are pro- 


duced. We ſee Animals are genera- 


ted; nouriſhed, and move ; the Load- 
fene draws Iron, &c. but the Cauſes 
that aperate, and the Manner they 


and other Manſions of the vaſt Uni | 
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are produced in, we can only guck, | 


1 . 
and probably conjecture. In theſe 
| Matters Analogy is the only Help we 
have ; and it is from that alone we 
draw all our Grounds of Probability. 


I Thus obſerving, that the bare rubbing 


of two Bodies violently upon one ano- 

ther, produces Heat, and very often 
| Fire, we have Reaſon to think, that 
what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts 
in a certain violent Agitation of the 
| imperceptible minute Parts of the burn- 

| 1 This Sort of Probability, 
which is the beſt 1 
Experiments, and Riſe of Hypo- 
theſes, has alſo its Uſe and * — | 
| And a wary Reaſoning from Analogy 
leads us often into the Diſcovery of 
Truths and uſeful Deduttions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. 
Tho' the common Experience, and 


| ' the ordinary Courſe of Things, have a 


mighty Influence on the Minds of 
Men, to make them give or refuſe 
Credit to any Thing propoſed to their 
Belief; yet there is one Caſe wherein 
| the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſent to a fair Teſtimony given 
ef it. For where ſuch ſupernatural 
| Events 


„ 
Events are ſuitable to Ende aimed at 
by him, who bas the Power to change 
the Courſe of Nature, there, under 


ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the | 


fitter to procure Belief, by = much 
the more they are beyond or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation. This 
is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which 
well atteſted, do not only find Credit 
themſelves, but give it alſo to other 
Truths. 

There are Propoſitions that chal. 
lenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſet 
upon bare Teſtimony, whether the | : 
Thing propoſed agree or diſagree with | 
common Experience, and the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Things, or no: The | 
Reaſon whereof, is, becauſe the Teſti- 


mony is of ſuch an one as cannot d- 


ceive, nor be deceived; and that 1s 
God himſelf, This carries with it 


Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence | | 


| _ Exception. This is called by 


Name, Revelation, and out | 


Aer to it, Faith, which has as 


much Certainty in it, as our Know- | 
ledge it ſelf; and we may as wel 


doubt of our own Being, as we Gl 5 


whether | 
I 


. * 
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elſe we ſhall 


ts) 


whether any Revelation from God be 
Tue. So that Faith is a ſettled and 
| fare Principle of Aſent and Aſſurance, 

| and leaves no Manner of Room for 


Doubt or Heſitatien; only we muſt 


be ſure, that it be a Divine Revela- 


tion, and that we underſtand it right, 
ſe our ſelves to all 
the Extravagancy of Enthufiaſm, and 


mn fei. NA ABE =O an 0m, 


wy it is taken for True and Char 
Princi ples ; ſometimes for Clear and 
Fair 2 from thoſe Prinei- 


all the Error of wrong Principles, if 
ve have Faith and Aſurance in what 
is not Divine Revelations. 


© H A P. XVII. 
of Reaſon, 


HE Word Reaſon, in Engli 105, has 
different Significations. Some- 


arly for the Final Cauſe : But 


* Congleaden I ſhall have of it 
- here, is, as it ſtands for a Faculty, 


whereby 


FE, - 
whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtin. - 
guiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is 
evident he much ſurpaſſes them, 8 

Reaſon is , both for the 
t of our Knowledge, and 


E 
Regulating our Aſſent; for it hath to 


do both in Knowledge and Opinio 
and is. nd eb 
our other Intellectual Faculties; and 
indeed, contains Tuo of them, vis. 
Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds In- 
termediate Ideas; Secondly, Illation, 
whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them, as to diſcover what Connection 
there is in each Link of the Chain, 
whereby the Extreams are held toge- 
ther, and thereby, as it were, to draw 
into View the Truth ſought for, 
which is that we call Hlatian, or In- 
ference, and conſiſts in nothing. but 
the Perception of the Connection there 
is between the Ideas in each Step of 
the Deduction; whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two 
Leas, as in Demonſtration, in which 
it arrives at Knowledge; or their pro- 
bable Connection, on which it gives | 
a, 
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or wich- holds its Aſent, as in Opi- 
mon. 

| Senſ and Intuition reach but a lit- 
tle Way: The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledge ds upon DeduCtions 
and 8 = 7 In thoſe 
Caſes where we muſt take Propoſiti- 
ons for true, without being certain of 
their being ſo, we have need to find 
out, examine, and M the Grounds 
of their Probability : In both Caſes, 
the Faculty, which out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover 
Certainty in 2% one, and. Probability 
in the other, is that which we call 
Reaſon : So that in Reaſon we may 
| conſider theſe Four Degrees; Firft, 
the diſcovering and finding out of 
Proofs ; Secondly, the regular and me- 
thodical Diſpoſition of them, and lay- 
ing them in ſuch Order as their Con- 
nection may be perceiwd; 
Thirdly, the perceiving- their Connecti- 
Jon; Fourthly, the making a right Con- 
 clufion. 
There is one Thing more which I 

ſhall defire to be confidered concern- 


7 
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ing Reaſor, and that is, whether Sy 
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 togiſm, as is generally thought, be the 
oper Inſtrument of it; and the uſe- 
left Way of exerciſing this Faculty. 


The Cauſes I have to doubt of it are 
theſe : 


mentioned Parts of it, and that is, to 
 hew the Connefticn. of the Nen of 
any one Inſtance, and no more : But 
in this, it is of no 
Mind can perceive © foch Connection, 
where it really is, as eaſily, nay, per- 
hops beter without it We may ob- 


ſerve that there are many Men that 


Reaſon ex clear and rightly, 
_ who know not how to make a Sy 


. togiſm : And I believe ſcarce any one 
makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning - with- 
in himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they | 
may ſerve to diſcover a Fallacy, hid 


in a Rbetorical Flouriſh; or by ſtrip- 
-— Hor Ablardity of the Coir ih 
it and good 


neſs or F of ſuch a Joofe Diſ⸗- 


counſe it ſhews, by. the Artificial Form 
„„ _ thoſe who have | 
throughly | 


* 72 Becauſe 8 yllogifin ſerves our 
Reajen but in one only of the fore- 


great Uſe, ſince the 
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| ſhew it: in 4 
its naked Deformity : But the Weak- 


rns 
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gether, as to know which of them 


1 


that they do 
irre 


Forms, are not ſure, by Virtue of S] 


15 


in, that the Concluſion 1 
follows from the Premiſſes; the 


Mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules; it has a native Faculty to 
perceive the | Coherence. or Incohe- 
rence of its Ideas, and can range them 
| right, without any ſuch perplexing | 
| Repetitaons, | 
And to ſhew the Weakneſs of an 
Agument, there needs no more but 
to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, 


which, blended and confounded with 
thoſe on which the Inference depends, 


ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there 
| is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 


of the want of it; and then 


to lay the naked Ideas, on which the 
Force of the 
„ due Order; in which Poſi- 


Augmentation depends, 


P 2 tion 


does certainly conclude Right and 
2 Grounds it 
But they who 


4 


plainer Ways of Argumentation. And 
for this I a to common Obſer. 
has always found theſe 

the | 
Mind, than to inſtruct and inform the | 


vation, whi 


adapted to catch and entangle 


Underſtanding. And if it be certain 


that Fallacy can be couched in Sb. 
giſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt 


be ſomething elſe, and not Syllggiſin, 
that muſt diſcover them : But if 


Men ſkill'd in and us d to Syllogiſms, | 


find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in 
the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that 
I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than 


Uſe, or not fo full a Uſe, of their Rea- 
ſoning Faculty without them. 

But however it be in Knowledge, 
think it is of far leſs, or no Uſe at 


2 
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AC 
them; and think that Men have no | 


* 


m * 
1 
- — 


„ 
_ 
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: | in Probabilities: For the Aſent there 
* 
a due * 

1 on both Sexe 
| is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that 
a8 Syllog1ſ? 
one affumed Probability, purſues that 


r 


„„ 


1 


in; which running away with 


till it has led the Mind quite out of 


_— of the Thing under Confidera- 


Bat let it help us (as perhaps may 


| be faid) in convincing Men of their 


Errors or Miſtakes, yet ſtill it fails 


our Reaſon in that Part, which if not 
I | its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly 
I - its hardeſt Taſk, and that which we 
; moſt need its Help in, and that is, The 

| finding out of Proofs, and making: 
new Diſcoveries. This Way of Rea- 
ſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but 
is the Art of Marſhalling and Rang- 
ing the old ones we have already. A 
Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove Sylbgiftically ; ; fo that Sy- 


gin comes after Knowledge; ; and 


12 a Man has little or no need of 


I it. But it is chiefly by the finding 


out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 


3 nection 
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nection of diftant ones, that our Stock || + 
of Knowledge is increaſed: and thut 
uſeful Arts * Sciences are advanc d. 
Reaſon, tho of a Extent, } 
fails * ſeveral Sea ig. Firſt, | 
where our Ideas fail; Secondly, it | 
is often at 4 Loſs, becauſe of the Ob- 
ſcurity, Confuſion, or Imperfection of 


the Ideas it is employ 
having no — Idea of the. leaſt 
Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, 
we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility 
of Matter; Thirdly, our Reafon s 
often at a ſtand, becaufe it perceives 
not thoſe Ideas, which would ſerve to 
ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two | 
other Ideas; Fourthly, our Reaſon © 

is often engaged in Abſurdities and 
Difficulties, by proceeding upon falſe 
Principles, which being followed, lead 
Men into Contradiftions to them- 
ſelves, and Inconſiſtency in their own 
Thoughts; Fiftbly, Dubious Words, 
and uncertain Signs, often puzzle Mens 


Reaſon, and bring them to a Non- 
plus. | Rs: 


6343) 
Tho the deducing one Propofition 
at from another, be pd G Rer. 
I fon, and that which it is-uſually em- 
K ployed about ; yet the fr 4 4 Act 
I of Ratiocination, is the finding the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Leas one with another, by the Inter- 
vention of a Third: as a Man, by a 
Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the 
fame Length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their E- 
2 by 7 Tuxta-pojition : Words have 
their Conſequences as the Signs of ſuch 
Iatas; and 1 Things agree or diſagree, 
as really they are ; but we obſerve it 
only by our Tdeas. 
In Reaſoning, Men ordinarily uſe 
fear Sorts of Arguments. 

The Firſt, Is to alledge the Opi- 
nions of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 
Eminency, Power, or fome other 
Cauſe, has gained a Name, and ſettled 
their Reputation in the common E- 
ſteem with ſome kind of Authority: 
This may be called Argumentum ad 


Verecundiam. 


hs Secondly, Another Way is, to re- 
di +/quire ne am + to admit 2 f 
P 5 3 
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they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a 
better : This I call Argumentum ad 
-1gnorantium. 1 


A Third Way, is to preſs a Man 


with Conſequences drawn from his 


own Principles or Conceſſions : This is 


._ already known under the Name of Ar- 


' gumentum ad Hominem. 


light, becauſe I, out of Reſ 
other Conſideration but that of Con- 
viction, will not contradict him. Se- 
.condly, It proves not another Man to 


Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs drawn 
from any of the Foundations of Know- 


ledge or Probability: This I call Ar. 
gumentum ad Fudicium, This alone, 


of all the Four, brings true Inſtruction 


with it, and advances us in our Way 
to Knowledge: For, Firſt, it argues 


not another Man's Opinion to be 
or any 


be in the right Way, nor that I ought 


to take the ſame with him, becauſe I 
-know not a better. Thirdly, Nor does | 
it follow, that another Man is in 
the right Way, becauſe he has ſhewn 


me, that I am in the Wrong : This 


may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the Re- 


ception of Truth, but helps me not 


to 


* „ 0 
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to it; that muſt come from Pro and 
Arguments, and Light ariſing from 
the Nature of Things themſelves ; not 
from my Shame-facedneſs, Ignorance, 
or Error, 
By what has been faid of Reaſin, 
we may be able to make ſome gueſs 
at the Diſtinction of Things into thoſe 
1 f that are according to, above, and con- 
- | trary to Reaſon : According to Rea 
- | fon, are — Propoſitions whoſe 
Truth we can diſcover by examining. 
and tracing thoſe Ideas: we have from 
Senfation and Reflection, and by na- 
tural DeduQtion find to 2 or 
| probable : Above Reaſon, are ſuch 
| Propofitions, whoſe: Truth os Proba- 
bility we cannot by Reaſon derive 
from thoſe Principles: Contrary to 
Reaſon, are ſuch fitions as are 
Inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and diſtinct Fdeas. Thus 
the Exiſtence of one God, is accord- 
| ing to Reaſor; the Exiftence of 
| more than one Gad, contrary to Reg- 
fon: The 'Reſurreftion of the Body 
after Death, above Rehn. Above 
| Reaſon, may be alſo taken in a double 
| of « Senſ:, 


- 


([ 346) 
Senſe, vis. Above Probability, or 
Above Certainty : In that large Senſe | 
_ alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, is, I up- 
pole, ſometimes taken. 


Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed ta 
Faith; which, though authorized by 
— Uſe, yet is 1 „ | 
improper Way of Speakin of Speaking ; for Faith | 
is nothing but a fem Ant of the 
Mind; which, if it be regulated as is 
-our Duty, cannot be afforded to any 
Thing but upon good Reaſon, and fo | 
cannot be oppoſite to it : He that be- 
lieves without having any Reaſon for | 
believing, may be in love with his 
own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth 
as he ought, nor pays the Obedience 
due to his Maker, who would have 
him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he 
has given bim, to keep him out of 
Miſtake and Error: But fince Regen 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, 
we will ſo conſider them in the « fob. 


lowing — 


There is another Uſe of the Word | - 


— . 
- 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Faith and Reaſon, and their 
diſtinct Provinces. 


EASON, as contra-diſtinguiſh- 
ed to Faith, I take to be the Diſ- 
covery of the Certainty or Probabilit 
of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, which 
the Mind arrives at by Deductions 
made from ſuch Ideas which. it has gat 
buy the Uſe of its natural Faculties, vix. 
by Senſation or Reflection. 
Faith on the other Side, is the A(- 
ſent to any Propoſition, upon the Cre- 
dit of the Propoſer, as coming imme- 
diately from God; which we call Re- 
velation. Concerning which we muſt 
obſerve, 
Firſt, That no Man inſpired by 
God, can by any Revelation commu- 
nicate to others any new Simple Ideas, 
which they had not before from. Sen- 
„ | ſation. or Reflection: Becauſe Words, 
3 P 6 by 
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by their immediate 


Leas, they can only recall to our 


Thoughts thoſe Ideas which to us 


they have been wont to be Signs of, 
but cannot introduce any New, and 


formerly unknown Simple Ideas: The 
fame holds in all other Signs, which 
cannot fignify to us Things, of which 


we have never before had any Idea 
at all; for our Simple Ideas we mift 
depend wholly on our natural Facul- 
ties, and can by no means receive 
them from Traditional Revelation ; 


I fay Traditional, in Diſtinction to 


Original Revelation. By the One, I 
mean that on which is made 


any Man, to which we cannot ſet any 
Bounds ; and by the Other, thoſe 
Impreſſions delivered over to others in 


Words, and the ordinary Ways of con- 
veying our Conceptions one to ano- 


. Secondly, I fay, that the ſame Truths 
may be diſcovered by Revelation, 


which are diſcaverable to us by Rea» © 


Jon ; 


Operation on us, 
| cannot cauſe other Ideas but of their 
natural Sounds; and as Signs of latent | 


immediately by God on the Mind of 


— 
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or Uſe of Revelation; God having 
| furniſhed us with natural Means to 
arrive at the Knowledge of them; 
and Truths diſcovered by our natu- 
ral Faculties, are more certain than 
' | when conveyed to us by Traditional 
Revelation. For the Knowledge we + 
| have, that this Revelation came at 
firſt from God, can never be fo ſure 
zs the Knowledge we have from the 
clear and diſtinct Perception of the 
Agreement and Difagreement of our 
{| own Ideas. This alſo holds in Mat- 
ters of Fact, knowable by our Senſes: | 
As the Hiftory of the Deluge is con- 
| veyd to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation; and 
yet, no body, I think, will ſay he has 
I as certain and clear Knowledge of the 
| Flood as Naab that faw it, or that 
| he himſelf would have had, had he 
Ii | "then been alive and feen it: For he 
bas no greater Aſſurance; than that of 
| his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book 
| fo ta be writ by Mofes inſpi- 
_ {| red: But he has net fo great an Af- 
' | farance that Moſes writ that Book, 


— — 


0 
that the Aſſurance of its being a Ne. 


of his Senſes. 


Revelation, aa aa. | 


gainſt the clear Evidence of Reaſen : 


For fince no Evidence of our Facul- | 

ties, by which we receive ſuch a N. 

| velation, can exceed, if equal the Cer. 
tainty of our 4 Knowledge, | 


we can never receive for a Truth any 
Thing that is directly contrary to our 


ver aſſent to a Propoſition that affirms. 
the ſame Body to be in two diftin® 


Places at once, however it ſhould pre- 


as if he had ſeen Moſes write it; f) 
velation is fill leſs than the A, | | 


clear and diſtin Knowledge. Thus | 
the Ideas of One Body and one Place, | 
do ſo clearly agree, that we can n-. 


tend to the Authority of a Divine Re- | 


velatian; ſince the Evidence, Firſt, £ 


That we deceive not our ſelves. in af- 


cribing it to God; Secondly, That we: | 
underſtand it right, can never be ſo 
as the Evidence of our own - 


tuitive Knowledge, whereby we dif- 


ern it impoſſible for the ſame Bach is |. 
IL 


be in tua Places at once. 
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ſo In Propoſitions, therefore, 

do our diſtinct and. clear Ideas, it will 
ce de in vain to them. as Matters af | 
| Faith: Fer old com. anne convince: | 
4 | us of any Thing that contradifts our -' 


m 
? 


1 


Knowledge ;, becauſe, though Faith 
de founded upon the Teſtimony of 
God, who cannot lie, yet we cannot 
have an Affurance of the Truth of 
its being a Divine Revelation greater | 
than our own Knowledge. For if the + 
Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
Evidence of any Thing to be a Di- 
vine Revelation, than it has. of the 
Principles of its. own Reaſon, it can 
never have a Ground to quit the clear 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give Place 
to a Propoſitien, whoſe Revelation has 
not a greater Evidence than thoſe Prin- 
| ciples have. 
In all Things, therefore, where we: 
have clear —- oe from our 1deas,, 
and the Principles of Knowledge above: 
mentioned, Reaſon is the 2 TI. 
and Revelation cannot, in ſuch Caſes, 
. - invalidate its Decrees; nor -can we be 
; obliged, where we have the clear and 
evident Sentence of Reaſon, to on 
it 
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it for the contrary Opinion, under 4 
- Pretence ihe iv it is Matter of Faith,” | 
which can have no Authority againt'} 


= and clear Dictates of Regin 


tons, or none at all, and Things, 
of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Ex. 


iſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Fa | 
culties, we can have no Knowledge 


a al Theſe being beyond the Dis. 


the Angels rebelled againſt Ged; that 


the Bodies of Men thall riſe and live.) 


again, and the like, are purely Mat- 
ters of Faith, with which Reaſon has 
directly nothing to do. 


Firſt then, Whatever Propoſition 1 


is revealed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, 


by its natural Faculties and Notions, | 1 


cannot judge, that is purely Matter f | 
Faith, and above Reaſon. 
Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof - 


the Mind, by its natural Faculties, an 
oo die et E 


- 


Fhirdh, There being 2 many Things x 
of which we have but im erfect No. 


of our 3 and above Rea- | 


n, when revealed, become the proper | 
Matter of Faith.. Thus, that Part ef 
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3) 
i tural acquired Ideas, are Matter of 
Kean; but with this Difference, that 
in thoſe, concerning which it has but 
an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is per- 
ſwaded of their Truth only upon pro- 
4 bable Grounds, in ſuch, I fay, an E- 
| vident Revelation ought to determine 
ur Aſent, even againſt Probability. 
| Becauſe the Mind not being certain of 
| n that it does not evident- 
| is bound to up its A 
ert to ſuch a 1 which A 
| fatisfied comes from one, who cannot 
er, and will not deceive. But yet 
| it ſtill belongs to Reaſon to judge of 
the Truth of its being a Revelation, 
-and of the Signification of the Words 
herein it is delivered. 
Thus far the Dominion of Faith 
'*F reaches; and that without any Vio- 
'Þ lence to Reaſon, which is not injured 
J or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved 
by new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming 
fom the Eternal Fountain of all 
Knowledge. Whatever God hath re- 
io vealed, is certainly true, no Doubt can 
de made of it: This is the proper 
Object of Faitb. But whether it be 
a Divine 
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2 Divine Revelation, or no, Reaſon © 


muſt judge; which can never permit 
-the Mind to reject a greater Evidence, 
to embrace what is leſs evident, not 


prefer leſs Certainty to the greater. 
There can be no Evidence, that any 


Traditional Revelation is of Divine | | 


Original, in the Wards we receive it, 
and the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo 


Principles of Reaſon : And therefore 
Nothing that is contrary to the clear 


av ad Þ camin = tine © 


and Afonidens Dillare: of Bull. |: 


hes 4 Right to be urged or afented | - 


Divine Revelation, ought to over-rule 
all our Opinions, Prejudices, and In- 


ceived with a full ent. Such a Sub- 


gs a Matter of Faith, wherein Rex- | 
ſon has nothing to do. Whatſoever s 


tereſts, and hath a Right to be re- ? 


miſſion as this, of our Reaſon to Faith, | . 


takes not away the Land-Marks of 


Knowledge : This ſhakes not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us | 
that Uſe of our Faculties, for which! 


they were given us. 


CHAP. | 
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by 


Her firſt Place it. For he that loves 
it not, will not take much Pains to 
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c H A p. 7 | 
of Enthufiaſm. K. 


E that would ſeriouſly y ſet upon 
So work et Toa "ons. in 
to prepare his Mind 


it, nor be much concerned when 
- miſſes it. There is no Body who 


rr 
Truth, and that would not take it 


amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of: And 


yet for all this, one may truly fay, 
there are very few Lovers of Truth 
for Truth's fake, even am 
vho perſuade themſelves 


thoſe 


they 
are ſo, How a Man may know whe- 


ther he be ſo in earneſt, is worth En- 
| quiry ; and 1 think there is this one | 
unerring Mark of it, ws. The not 
entertaining any . Propoſition with 


greater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it 1s 


| built upon will warrant. Whoever 


** 


. 
goes beyond this Meaſure of Aﬀent, 


'tis plain receives not Truth in the 
Love of it :- For the Evidence that 
any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as | 
-evident) lying only in the 


Proofs a Man has of it, whatever De- 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the 
of that Evidence, tis plain all 
that Surpluſage of: Aſſurance is owing 


to ſome other Affection, and not to 
the Love of Truth. Whatſoever Cre- 


dit we give to any Propoſition, mote 
and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is 
owing to our Inclinations that Way, 


and is fo far a Derogation from the 
Love of Truth as ſuch; which as it 
can receive no Evidence from our Paſ- 
fions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould recewe 


no Tincture from them. 
II The affuming an Autherity of Die- 
tating to others, and a Forwardneſs 
to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a 
conſtant Concomitant of this Byas and 


Corruption of our Judgments: For 
how can it be otherwiſe, but that he 


ſhould be ready to impoſe on others 
Belief, who has already impos'd on his 


_ own? Upon 


F 


either Faith or Rea 


| Fancies of a Man's own Brain, and aſ- 
4 fames them for a Foundation both of 


| been very apt to pretend. to it, eſpeci- 


Dr 


ions as 
” 


EE in all Ages, Men in whom 
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this Occaſion, I ſhall conſider 
a third Ground of Aſſent, which, with 
ſome Men, has the fame Authority as 
oy „I mean, E- 
thu 3 W Reaſon, 
— 1 up 125 * 
Whereby in Effect it takes away both 
Reaſon and Reyelation aud ſubſtitutes 
in the Room of it the un 


Opinion and Conduct. | 
Immediate Revelation being a much 


afier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their 


and 


regulate their Conduct, 


than the tedious Labour of ſtrict Rea 


ſoning, it is no Wonder, that ſome have 


ally in ſuch of their Adtons and Opi- 
cannot account for by 
Methods of Knowledge 
of Reaſon. Hence we 


Principles 


Melancholy has mixed with Devo- 
tion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 


has raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
greater Fami with God than is 
allowed others, have oſten flattered 

themſelves 
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themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an im- 
mediate Intercourſe with the 
and frequent Communications from 95 | 
Dine 90s. That ak bn 
prepared, — — 
comes to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongiy upon 
their Fancies, is an Hluminsion from | 
the Spirit of God; and whatſoever odd 
Action they find in themfelves a ftrong 
Inclination to do, that Impulſe is con- 
cluded to be a Call or Direction from 
ONT, | and muſt be obeyed, * = 
take tobe 19 75 A ain ; 
though ri f from N dane 
warmed or overweening Brain, works, 
where it once gets Footing, more po... 
erfully on the Perſuaſions and Action: 
of Men, than either Reaſon or Reve- 
lation, or both together, Men being 
moſt forwardly obedient to the Im- 
. they receive from themſelves, 
ong Conceit, like a new Principle, 
carries all  cafily with it; when got 
above common Senfe, and. freed from | 
all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check 
of Reflection, it is ' heighten n'd into 2 |, 
Divine Authority, in Concurrence with | 


our own Temper and Inclination. 
| | "Wha | 


— 


* 


„ 
When Men are once got into this 


Way of immediate Revelation, of Il- 
| lumination without Search, and of Cer- 
ninty without Proof, tis a hard Matter 


to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt 
upon them, they are above it: They 
ſee the Ligbt infuſed into their Under- 


| ſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; 


is clear and viſible there; like he 


| Light of bright Sun-ſhine, ſhews it 


elf, and needs no other Proof, but its 


b | for when what they fay is ſtripped of 
| | the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, 


and Feel: This cannot, they 
7 e them. But here 


own Evidence: They feel the Hand 


of God moving thentiwithin, and the 


Im 


pulſes of the Spirit, and cannot be 
mii 


taken in what they feel. 50 


S, | - This is the Way of talking of theſe 


Men: They are Sure becauſe they are 


Sure; and their Perſuaſions are Right, 


only becauſe they are Strong in them; 


this is all it amounts to. Theſe Men 


I, | have, they fay, clear Light, and they 


See; they have an awakened: Senſe, 


let me aſk: This ſeeing, is it the 


Perception of the Truth of the Pro- 


poſition? 
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two very different P 
| oſt be careflly diſtingoitied: Tem 


and yet 


natural Way, without 


there be Spirits which, without be- 
ing Divinely commiſſion'd, may excite 


thoſe Ideas in me, and make their Con- 


—_—_ wed. So that the Know- 


P 
however it be called Light and 


Aſſurance: For where a P 


is known to be true, Revelation is. 


needleſs : If therefore it be a 


ing, but Believing : What I ſee, I know 
be © * 


ofition ? or of this, that it is a Reve- 
from God ? This Feeling, is it | 
a Perception of an Inclination to do | 
Something? or of the Spirit of God 
moving that Inclination ? Theſe 4 


perceive the Truth of « Propoſition 


not perceive that it is an im- 
mediate Revelation from God : Nay, 
I may perceive I came not by it in a 

perceiving that 
it is a Revelation rom God: Becauſe - 


1 
” 
2 
S tw, to oo , 


any Propoſition coming into 
mn Mind 1 know not how, is not a 
that it is from God: But 


I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and | 


ſition, which —— 1 
do not know to be true, it is not See 


ASgrrrggr-sgres' rng 


that 
ther 
ſhall 
in our Minds is a Truth revealed to us 


EEE EEE. EEG / A ond aber 


| it be known that any Propoſition 


? Here it is that Enthu- 


' faſm fails of the Evidence it pretends 
* For Men thus poſſeſs d, boaſt of 


a Light whereby they fay are 
| G or 


brought into the Knowledge 


that Truth: But if they know it to 


| | be a Truth, they muſt know it to be 


ſo either 


its own Self-evidence, or 


| by the rational Proofs that make it out 


to be ſo: If they know it to be a 


Truth either of theſe two Ways, they 
| in 
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in vain 
For thus Truths, of what kind ſo." 
_ that Men uninſpired are re 
* en'd with, come into their 


they fay they know it to o bo: 
becauſe it is a Revelation from 


oy wane ry nay ugh... but then 1 
it to 


1 ray, 1 0 hey 5 
by the Light it brings with it; I beſeech 
them to conſider, whether this be any 


more than that it is a Revelation, be- 
cauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be 


true: For all the Tight they ſpeak of, 


ther in our Tenets or Actions. 
True Light in the Mind, is n 


elſe but the Evidence of the T 
of any 


on which it is received: To talk of 
any other Light in the Und 


is to put our ſelves in the Dark, or in 
the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs: 
For if Strength of Perſwaſion . h 

ight 


: it to be a Revelation a 


8 
it will 


is but a ſtrong Perſwaſion of their own | 
Minds that it is a Truth; which is a | 
very unſafe Ground to proceed on, ei- 


ſition; and if it be not 
ſelf. evident, all the Light it can have 
is from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs up- 


undo Sw nes ane 
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ie which mult guide UP how hall 
one diſtinguiſh between the Delu- 
and the Inſpirations 
Holy Glo He therefore that 
up himſelf to Delufion 
this Guide of 
Light within to the Tryal. God 
SY a te does not 
. He leaves his Fa- 
culties in their natural State, to enable 
him to judge of his Inſpirations, whe- 


ee 
of the 
will not give 


| ther they be of Divine Original, or no: 
f he would have us aſſent to the 
Truth of any Propoſition, he either 
| evidences that Truth by the uſual Me- 
 thods of Natural Reafon, or elſe 
a which 
be would have us aſſent to by his Au- 


thority, and convinces us that it is 


| from him by fome Marks which 
4 Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in: Rea- 
| fon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
| in every 

| we muſt conſult Reaſon, and examine 
whether a 
God can be made out by Natural 
Principles; and if it cannot, that then 


I do not mean that 


Thing. 


3 from 


we may reject it: But conſult it we 
F — » muſt, - 


* 
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muſt, and by it examine whether 1 
be a Revelation from God, or no; and' | 
af Reaſon finds it to be revealed from. | - 


God, Reaſon then declares for it, ay 
much as for any other Truth, and 
makes it one of her Dictates. Every 


Fancies muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if 
there be nothing but the Strength of 
our Perſwaſions whereby to judge of 
them ; if Reaſon muſt not examine 


Conceit that throughly warms our © F 


their Truth by ſomething extrinfical | | 


to the Perſwaſions themſelves, Inſpi- 


rations and Deluſions, Truth and Fal-“ 


 ſhood, will have the fame Meaſure, 
and will not be poſſible to be diftin- 
guiſhed. 


Thus we fee the Holy Men of Gd. 


who had Revelations from God, had 


ſomething elſe beſides that internal ® 
Light of Afurance in their own | 


Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from God. They had outward Signs 
to convince them of the Author of 
' thoſe Revelations : And when they | 
were to convince others, had a 
Power given them to juſtify the Truth- 
of their Commiſſion from a 
| arg 


La % ² e: ̃ uu. Ah „ Ae FA 


where mention 
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and by viſible Signs to affert the Di- 


vine Authority of the Meſſage they 
were ſent with. Moſs ſaw the Buſh 
burn without being conſumed, and. 


heard: a Voice out of it: God by ano- 


1 ther Miracle of his Rod turn'd into a 


Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a 


Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the 
fame Miracle repeated before them to- 


whom he was ſent. This. and the 
like Inſtances, to be found among the 


Prophets of old, are enough te ſhew, 


that they thought not an inward See- 


| ing or Perſwaſion of their own Minds, 


a ſufficient Evidence, without "> 


other Proof, that it was from 


though the * * does not every 
heir demanding or ha- 
ving ſuch Proofs. 


I do not deny that God can, or doth 


| ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in 
the apprehending of certain Truths, 


or excite them to good Actions by the 
immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of 


| the Holy Spirit, without any extraor- 


dinary Signs accompanying it : But 
m ſuch Caſes too, = have Reaſon 
and the Scripture, unerring Rules, to 

Q_ 3 know 


* 


W 2 
Where the Truth embraced is conſo- 
nant to the Revelation in the written 
Word of God, or the Action conform. 


COTS we run no 
entertaining it as fuch ; becauſe | 
papa it be not an immediate Rem: 
Action from God, extraordinarily 
rating on our Minds, et we are 
it is warranted by Revelation 
| which he has given us 

Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs 
for any Opinion or Action, we may 
receive it as of Divine Authority : 
tis not the Strength of our own Per- 


Minds may four it as much as we 
; that may ſhew it to be a Fond- 
ing of cur own, but will by no means 


ve it to be an Offipring of Heaven, 
— of Divine Original. 


able to the Dictates of Right Reaſon, | | 


of Truth. | 


Fourthly, Vrong Meafures of Proba- 
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Part of Mankind want the Condeni- 
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CH AP. XX. 


| Of Wrong Aſſent or Error. 


TRROR is a Miſtake of our 
Judgment, giving Aſent to that 
which is not true. The Reaſons 
whereof may be reduced to theſe 


. Four; Furſt, Want of Proofs; Se- 


condly, Want of Ability to uſe them; 
irdly, Want of Will to uſe them ; 


bility. 
Firſt, Want of Proofs : By which 


I do not mean only the Want of thoſe 
- Proofs which are not to be had, but 


alſo of thoſe Proofs which are in being, 
or might be procured. The greateſt 


encies and Opportunities of making 
Experiments and Obſervations them- 
ſelves, or of collecting the Teſtimo- 
nies of others, being enſlaved to the 


Neceſſity of their mean Condition, 


whoſe Lives are worn out only in the 
Q 4 Proviſions 
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Proviſions for living: Theſe Men ate, 
by the Conſtitution of Human Affairs, 
unavoidably given over to invincible 
Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which 
others build, and which are neceſſary 
to. eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions: For ha- 
ving much to do to get the Means of 
living, they are not in a Condition to 
look after thoſe of learned and labori- 
ous Enquiries. 

It is true, that God has furniſhed 
Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if 

they will but ſeriouſly employ them 
that Way, when their ordinary. Voca- 


_ -- tionsallow them Leiſure. No Man is 


fo wholly taken up with the Atten- 
dance on the Means of living, as to 

have no ſpare Time at all to think on 
his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mat- 
ters of Religion, were Men as intent 
on this, as they are on Things of 

lower Concernment : There are none 
ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſity of Life, 
who might not find many Vacancies 
that might be huſbanded to this Advan- 
tage of their Knowledge. | 

IN Secondly, 


Heads, nor weigh exact 


moſt 
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Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe 

them. There be many who cannot 

carry a Train of Conſequences in their 
ly the Prepon- 

derancy of contrary Proofs and Te- 

ſtimonies. Theſe cannot diſcern that 


Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; 


nor follow that which in it ſelf is the 
Opinion. It is certain, 
is a wide Difference in Mens 


that 


VUnderſtandings, Apprehenſions, and 
Reaſonings, to a very great Latitude; 


ſo that one may, without doing In- 


jury to Mankind, affirm, that there 


is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men and others in this Reſpect, than 
between ſome Men and ſome Beafts - 
But how this comes about is a Specu- 

lation, though of great Conſequence, 


yet not neceſſary to our. preſent Pur- 


__ 22 
Thirdly, For Want of Will to uſe 


them. Some, tho' they have Oppar- 
tunitics and Leiſure enough, and. want 
neither Parts nor Learning, nor other 
Helps, are yet never the better for 
them, and never come to the Know- 
ledge of. ſeveral Truths that lie within 

Q 5 their 
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their Reach, either upon the Account 
of their hot Purſuit of Pleaſure, c 


How Men whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
allow them Leiſure *to improve their 
Underſtandings, can fatisfy themſelves. 
with a lazy. Ignorance, I cannot tell: 
But methinks they have a low Opi- 
nion of their Souls, who lay out all. 
their Incomes in Proviſions for the | 
Body, and employ none of it to pro- 
cure the Means and Helps. of Know- 
ledge. I will not here mention how: 
unreaſonable this is for Men that ever 
think of a future State, and their 
Concernment in it, which no rational 
Man can avoid to do ſometimes ; nor 
ſhall I take notice what a Shame it is, 

| | to 


„ 


ledge, to be found ignorant in Things 


they are concerned to know. But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the Confidera- 
tion- of thoſe who call themſelves 


ortune, yet they 


Fi > 
ſtill carried away: 


Se 
will always be led by thoſe that ſee, 


or elſe fall into the Ditch; and he is 
certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 


enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtand- 
—_ 
Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures of Pro- 
bability ; which are, | 
Firſt, Propoſitions that are not in 


themſekves certain and evident, but 


doubtful and falſe,, taken for Prin- 
ciples. Propoſitions looked. on. as. 
Principles, have ſo great an Influence 


upon our Opinions, that it is uſually: 


by them we judge of Truth; and what 
is inconſiſtent with them, is ſo far 
from paſſing for Probable. with us, 

_— that. 


5 Proof, as tl 
Conſequence of this Way of reaſoning . 


72 

be 
The Reverence borne to theſe Princi- 
ples is ſo great, that the T 5 
1 but the Evi- 
dence of our own Senſes are often re- 


jected, when they als to vouch 
Thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed 


Rules. The Obſtinacy that is 


( ) 
that it will not be allowed Poſfble. 
%J 


322 in Men, firmly believing 
== con = ions, though many 
equally abſu 


rd in the various 
Relig ons _ Mankind, are as evident 
are an unavoidable 


from received Traditional Principles : 
So that Men will diſbelieve their own 
Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their 
Senſes, and give their own Experience 
the Lye, rather than admit of any 
Thing diſagreeing with theſe Sacred 
"Tenet. - 
Secondly, Received Hypotheſes. The 
Difference between theſe and the for- 


mer, is, that thoſe who proceed by 


theſe, will admit of Matter of Fact, 
and agree with Piſſenters in that; but 
differ in aſſigning of Reaſons, and ex- 


laining the Manner of Operation. 
4 , * Theſe 


EY 


\ 


mm ie nn 


will by no means admit of their Re- 


bability 
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Theſe are not at that open Defiance 
with their Senſes as the former: They 
can endure to hearken to their Infor- 
mation a little more patiently ;_ but 


ports in the Explanation of Things ; 


nor be pre on by Probabili- 


ties which would convince them, that 
Things are not brought about juſt af- 
ter the ſame Manner that they have 


Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions or 
Tnchnations : Let never ſo much Pro- 
hang on one Side of a Cove- 
tous Man's Reaſoning, and Money on 
the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which 


will prevail Though Men cannot 


always openly gain- ſay or reſiſt the 
Force of nfanifeſt Probabilities that 


make againſt them, yet yield they 


not to the Argument: Not but that 
it is the Nature of the Underſtanding, 
conſtantly to cloſe with the more pro- 
bable Side; but yet a Man hath Power 
to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, 
and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 
Examination. Until that be 2 
= 
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there will be always theſe two Var, 
left for evading the moſt apparent 
7 FR ' 

Fir, That the Arguments bei 
brought in Words, i be 20 
lacy latent in them; and the Conſe- 
quences being perhaps many in Train, 
may be {ome 
are few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort and clear, 
to which Men may not with Satiſ- 


Doubt, and from whoſe Conviction . 
they may, not without 
Difingenuity or Unreaſon⸗ 


neſs, ſet 


Se 
hr 
know not yet all that may be ſaid on the- 
contrary Side; and therefore though a. 
Man be beaten, it is not neceſſary he 


upon this Su 


ſhould yield, not knowing what Forces 


there are in reſerve behind. 
Fourthly, Authority, or the giving 


up our Aſſent to the common received 4 


Opinions, either of our Friends or 
Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men have no. other 


them incoherent. There 


faQtion enough to themſelves raiſe this | 
ch of |. - 
themſelves free. 1 


, Manifeſt Probabilities may 
ggeſtion, that 


: 
, 
3 
J. 


follow. But notwithſtanding the great 
Noiſe is made in the World. about Er- 
rors and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind 
that Right as to ſay, there are not 

þ many Men in. Errors and wrong 
Opinions as is commenly fuppoſed : 
Not that I think they embrace the 


| Truth, but, indeed, becauſe concern- 


ing thoſe Boctrines they keep = ba 
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r Thought, no 
Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
| little catechize the greateſt Part of 


have Reaſon to think, that they took 
them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments and A of Probability. 
They are re ved to tick to a Party 
that Education or Intereſt has engag'd 


them in, and there, like the common 


Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their Cou- - 
rage and Warmth as their Leaders di- 
rect, without ever examining, or ſo || 
much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
tend for. 


C HAP. XXI. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 
XI that can fall within the 
Compaſs of Human Underſtand- 


ing, being either, Firſt, the Nature of 
| Things, 


| - for the Attainment of any End, eſpe- 


| Operations, whether Material, or Im- 
material: This, in a little more en- 
| hrged Senſe of the Ward, I call $vouy, 
or Natural. Phi . 
this is bare Speculative Truth, and - 
whatſoever can. afford the Mind: of 
Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, 
' Whether it be God himſelf, Angels, 
| Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
tions, as, Number, Figure, &c. 


a 
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Things, their Relations, and their 
Manner of tion: Or, Secondly, 
| That hich Lr himſelf ought te do 


as a rational and voluntary 


cially Happineſs : Or, Thirdly, The 
Ways and Means. whereby the Know- 
ledge of both of theſe are attained and 


communicated. I think, Science may 


be properly divided into theſe Three 

Sorts & | 
Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, 

their Conſtitutions, Properties, and 


The End. of 


Secondly, Tlpaxtoy, the Skill of 
right applying our own Powers and 


Actions for the Attainment of Things 


good and uſeful. The moſt conſide- 


rable under this Head, is Ethicks, 


which 


ER. = 
which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules 


and Meaſures of Human Actions which | 
lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
1 The End of this is not 

S en, but Right, and a 
Conduct ſuitable thereto. | 
Thirdly, Enpuorocy, or the Doc- 
trine of Signs : The moſt uſeful be- 
ER. it is aptly enough term'd 


3g L * 


derſtanding of Things, or conveying 
its Knowledge to others. Things are 
| ted to the Mind by Ideas; 


| and Rene Liber are communicated to 


one another by Articulate Sounds, or 


Ideas and Words, as the 
ments of Kn 
cable Part of their Contemplation, 
would take a View of Human Know- 
ax + in the whole Extent of it.  F 
This ſeems to me the firft and moſt 
al, as well as natural Divi- 


great Inſtru- 


of the Objects of our Underſtand- 
= For a Man can employ his 
Then but either 
the 


ghts about nothing, but 


whereof is to 
_ confider the Nature of Signs, which | 
the Mind makes uſe of for the Un- | 


Words. The ConGderation then of HB 
„makes no deſpl- | 


1 
8 
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the Contemplation of Things them- 


felves. for the Diſcovery of Truth, or 
about the Things in his own Power, 
which are his Acfiant for the Attain- 
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